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PREFACE 


These lectures, though based on the litera- 
ture of the Egyptians, cover also some 
general considerations which are equally 
applicable to the Religion and Conscience 
of other nations. They are intended as an 
attempt to indicate lines of study, and to 
observe what actually is the construction of 
human thought, as shown in some of the 
oldest and most continuous records. It may 
be said that the relation of these to certain 
standard views in ethics and religion should 
have been treated ; and that some more 
logical and systematic ideas are needed to 
start from. But my object was to see what 
really is, and not to try to fit that in with 
any theories, however highly supported, or 
any views, however orthodox. Treating the 
divagations of human thought as if they 
must have been systematic and logical has 
been the bane of all theories ; and many a 
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PREFACE 

house of cards has been built to match one 
single fact or principle which has been 
grasped. I do not touch the larger ques- 
tions here, but only deal with what we can 
readily see and prove ; and in this place I 
no more attempt to enquire what lies behind 
the growth of ideas here traced, than the 
biologist enquires what lies behind the com- 
parison and nature of the structures which 
he unravels. We each try to see what 
actually exists ; usually a safe and needful 
course before attempting to account for its 
results or its causes. 

I need hardly say that these are mere 
sketches, intended to suggest a mode of 
looking at the subject ; and any one who 
might expect from the title to find a full 
account of matters so vast and complex, will 
be disarmed when he sees what a mere 
note- book this volume is. 

The Religion lectures are arranged as first 
used ; but the Conscience lectures seemed 
better to be here re-arranged into three, 
rather than two as originally delivered. 
The final notes deal with matters too 
lengthy for the scale of the lectures. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

LECTURE 1. 

THE HISTORICAL CONDITIONS OF 
RELIGIONS 

I. Before considering the Egyptian re- 
ligion, it will be desirable to look briefly 
at the general laws which belong to similar 
cases of a mixture of religions and of races, 
and to observe what is to be looked for in 
examining this case in particular. It may 
seem strange to say that we are greatly in 
the dark about a religion which has left us 
the most ample remains of any in the 
ancient world; but in this case we have 
enough material to begin to estimate our 
own ignorance and to realize how much is 
required before we can understand the 
mind of another race. That we have in 
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Egypt to dear with a continuous record 
of four thousand years before Christianity, 
and an unknown age before that record, 
makes our difficulties the greater, but 
affords us an unparalleled spectacle of re- 
ligious history and development. And that 
we have in Egypt to deal with at least four 
distinguishable races in the earliest history, 
and a dozen subsequent mixtures of race 
during recorded history, again makes our 
difficulties the greater, but g'ives a fuller 
example of such a history of a religion than 
can be found elsewhere. 

Before we try to understand another 
mind — and without such understanding we 
can never realize another religion — we must 
quit our present point of view ; we must try 
to see how very different the minds of most 
other peoples have been from our own at 
present. We must feel that the greater 
part of mankind has had systems of lan- 
guage Avhich would be wholly incapable 
of expressing our ideas ; systems of religion 
which would be a horror to us ; ideas of gods 
which would be monstrous to us ; their ways 
of life would make them flee into the fields 
from our dwellings ; their systems of pro- 
priety would bring them into the police 
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court ; and their systems of morality would 
land them at once in the law court. We 
must set aside all the framework of mind 
and thought and habit in which we have 
been formed, and try to leave our ideas free 
to re-crystallize in a different system. Of 
course we cannot do all this, we cannot do 
a tenth of it ; but if we can do a very little 
we shall at least feel how different the world 
must look, how different the motives must 
be, among people of another race, another 
faith, another standard, and another order 
of things. Close practical contact with a 
very different race is the best guide to 
seeing how far apart the organizations of 
thought are on different bases. Learn to 
respect, and love, and be intimate with, 
a man of a far distant stage of life, and 
you see then how very deep down is the 
wide platform of elemental feeling and 
thought which you have together in com- 
mon ; and you begin to perceive how much 
you have each built on that platform, which 
isolates you from one another, and makes 
the point of view of each incomprehensible 
to the other. 

2. In dealing with religion the first ques- 
tion is. What is religion ? To say it is the 
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ideas about a divinity is to limit it at once 
to theology, which is only a branch of it. 
And what is a divinity? If it be anything 
that is worshipped, we are left at once with 
every visible object included, as there is 
perhaps no thing or no being that has not 
been worshipped at some time. The only 
view which will cover the extremely various 
instances is that religion is belief concerning 
any ideas which cannot be immediately 
verified by the physical senses. The ideas 
themselves do not constitute religion ; but 
the act of belief in what is not provable to 
the is the very basis and limiting 

boundary of all religions. 

The idea of animism which constitutes 
so large a part of most religions is expressly 
an explanation of phenomena by bringing 
in a belief in that which is unprovable. 
The ideas of primitive medicine, which are 
incorporated so strongly in savage religion, 
again are based on beliefs about the un- 
provable ; and as the limits of proof 
expand by real knowledge, so the limits 
of religion in medicine contract. 

That the idea of personal morality is not 
an integral part of most religions, is obvious 
to anyone who has had a practical view of 
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them. Right and wrong do not enter into 
the circle of religious ideas to most races. 
The piety of the Carthaginian before 
Moloch, of the Roman as he sent his 
captives from the Capitol to be slaughtered 
in the Colosseum, of Louis XI. as he con- 
fided his duplicities to the Virgins in his 
hat-band, or of Louis XV. as he prayed 
in the Parc-atix-Cerfs, show what the 
brigand who pays for his masses, or the 
Arab who swindles in the intervals of his 
prayers, prove in the present day — that the 
firmest religious beliefs have no necessary 
connection with the idea of moral action. 
In these instances, be it observed, we are 
not concerned with differences between 
profession and practice, but with simul- 
taneous acts of the same mind ; deeply 
religious on one side, but destitute of any 
sense of incongruity between the religion 
and the action which is recognizedly wrong 
on the other side. Another principle 
of many, perhaps most religions, is that 
they are public and not private ; they are 
collective and not individual. They are 
concerned with ceremonies, with common 
action, with the relation of man to man ; the 
initiation, the witch doctor, the tabu, are 
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their prominent parts. The ideal of a 
purely personal religion, irrespective of any 
other human being, and inextricably inter- 
woven with the highest sense of right and 
wrong, is wholly different from what we have 
to review in the great mass of mankind, and 
is a growth of which the beginning may 
be seen but very rarely in ancient times. 
With that, therefore, we are not concerned 
at present. 

We may then begin to realize how hope- 
less it is for us to understand the ideas or 
feelings of those ancient people whose 
religion we would consider, if we try to 
interpret their views by our own ; or for 
us to Study them without emptying our 
minds as completely as we can to begin 
with. 

3. One common feature of many religions 
is intolerance ; and it is so essential to 
realize what this means, that we should 
look at it closely, the more so as we 
especially profess in the present time that 
we have rid ourselves of it, and look on it 
as being outside of our present motives. 
Intolerance is one of the strongest instincts 
of man; it will entirely override his 
material interests, it can compete with his 
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strongest passions, and it moulds his social 
organization. And for what ? For merely 
a question of whether two persons think 
alike about what cannot be demonstrated 
to the senses, and what cannot visibly 
influence their condition in any way. 
Assuredly no such potent instinct can ever 
have arisen on such a shadowy ground. 

The practical working of intolerance is 
that it makes a sharp demarcation between 
one group of men and another ; in short, 
it defines the community, and prevents any 
person drifting from one community into 
another without taking a decisive step. It 
may be said that this only refers to religious 
communities ; but when we look at almost 
any country or any age but our own, we see 
that the religious and political communities 
are coterminous. There is perhaps not an 
instance to be found of warfare between 
those who hold exactly the same religious 
opinions. The Civil War in England was 
between Church and Nonconformity, the 
revolution in France was between a Church 
and Atheism, just as the earlier civil wars 
had been between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. The civil and religious com- 
munities are identical wherever intolerance 
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has a hold ; religion defines the community, 
and intolerance preserves the boundary. 

When we come to consider how far back 
this state of things has existed we reach an 
absolute limit for the action of religion at 
a point when man was incapable of express- 
ing abstract thought ; before that religion 
was impossible. But the community is far 
older ; man is a communal animal, and 
before man the system of community was 
fully developed by most varieties of animals, 
who find in it the best protection against 
their foes. When we look at these animal 
communities we see intolerance has the fullest 
sway, as the essential feature in common 
action. Every communal animal, from ants 
up to elephants, has a violent intolerance 
against those that do not belong to its 
community. And this is the very safe- 
guard of the system, as without it outsiders 
would claim the benefits of protection and 
help without any obligation to render the 
same in return. 

We then reach the position that Intoler- 
ance is as old as communal action in the 
animal world, giving the necessary cohesion 
to that action ; and we notice that all animals 
have tests for intolerance, they examine 
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others by smell, by appearance, by memory, 
to decide whether they are of the same stock 
or no. A test is needful for the action of 
this great safeguard. Now, when men be- 
came capable of religion, of abstract ideas, 
and of inherited beliefs, such proved at once 
to be far the most decisive test of the com- 
munity. If a man thought as you did about 
what he could not learn by his senses, he 
must have acquired his ideas in your own 
tribe, and belong to you. Hence Religion 
became the conclusive test of community, 
and animal Intolerance adopted the human 
acquirement of Religion as its most effective 
way to distinguish friends from enemies. 

4. Thus Religion has nothing essentially 
intolerant in it ; but the detestation of those 
who hold different opinions is merely the 
instinct of the herd transferred to those 
matters of opinion which give it the most 
effective definition. 

In this point of view we see at once how 
it can be that intolerance is so strong and 
masterful an instinct. It has been necessary 
to the welfare of the community — and hence 
also of the individual — during the greater 
part of the history of animal life on the 
earth. And the desperate vigour of wars 
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of religion is because they are the descen- 
dants of those struggles which each animal 
has made to preserve its own species. The 
prominence and sacredness of initiation to 
people of all grades of religion is thus 
explained : on reaching independence it is 
needful for each individual to be put in 
possession of all the inherited beliefs which 
serve to prove his right to the protection of 
his community, and to test the claims of 
others upon his own assistance. This sub- 
ject has necessarily only been sketched in 
the shortest way here as a preliminary to 
our next consideration. 

5. What the results are of a fusion of 
races upon their beliefs have to be noticed 
before we can deal with the construction of 
the Egyptian religion. In considering this 
the modern fusions of race are unfortunately 
not examples to the point ; nearly all 
modern fusions that we can examine being 
between monotheism and polytheism, and 
in such the exclusive claims of monotheism 
leave but scanty ground for the previous 
polytheism in any form. 

But turning to the ancient world, there 
are some good examples for study. The 
Greek settlers in Egypt, we find, largely 
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adopted Egyptian gods ; for instance, Aris- 
toneikos appears on his stele as a mummy 
introduced by Anubis to the presence of 
Osiris and Isis ; and the mummy-case of 
Artemidoros is covered with figures of 
Anubis, Osiris, Isis, Nebhat, &c. As a 
whole, the Greek settlers in their day 
appear to have readily adopted both 
Egyptian customs and Egyptian gods. On 
the other hand, Greek gods were freely 
worshipped in Egypt wherever Greek popu- 
lation was in force. There seems to have 
been no obstacle to the free acceptance of 
each other’s mythology, after the initial 
question of fusion of the races was settled. 
The Greeks adopted as their great local god 
for the new city of Alexandria the deified 
Hapi, which had been worshipped as a bull 
at Memphis ; and they recognized him as a 
god that died and was renewed by calling 
him the Osirian, Osir-hapi, or Serapis. The 
human form that was given him made him 
practically a Greek Zeus, and so ensured his 
acceptance by the Greek world. 

Looking at earlier times in Egypt, we see 
the same process. After the fusion of the 
Egyptian and Syrian races in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, Syrian gods, Baal, Ashteroth, 
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Anaitis, and others, were freely worshipped 
in Egypt, probably by the mixed descen- 
dants of the two races. 

Again, in the West we can trace similar 
results. In Gaul and Britain we find side 
by side altars to Keltic and to Latin deities ; 
neither of them excluded the other, and the 
mixed descendants of legionaries and natives 
worshipped the gods of either side. 

When we turn to the fusions in which 
monotheism takes one part, we find consider- 
able signs of the same results, in spite of its 
exclusiveness. In ancient Judaism so long 
as any fusion of race was allowed the worship 
of the gods of both sides was freely followed; 
and we find Manasseh building altars to all 
the host of heaven in the temple of Yahveh 
at Jerusalem. (2 Kings xxi. 5.) It is only 
by the most rigid racial separation (Ezra x. 
II, &c.) that a fusion of religion was pre- 
vented in later times. The same thing is 
obvious in the history of Christianity ; the 
polytheism of the ancestors of the mixed 
races has never been eradicated ; the Keltic 
fairies were quite as real to the men of past 
generations as any of the saints, and many a 
man would sooner brave the terrors of the 
church than insult the local spirits of the 
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moor or river. What we superciliously call 
superstitions are the fossilized religion of our 
ancestors ; and we see every day now around 
us men who are far more annoyed by thirteen 
at dinner than by breaking any precept of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and who believe 
in charms, luck, and other barbaric notions 
quite as strongly as in any element of their 
professed religion. The same is seen when 
we look at races which have recently adopted 
Christianity ; on all sides, from Africa, from 
Siberia, from New Zealand, we hear that 
the old beliefs are hardly impaired, and on 
any great trouble or danger the venerated 
customs and incantations and offerings have 
their full sway. In Hayti, where the negro 
has his own way, there appears to be a 
complete equality of the old and new 
beliefs. 

6, From this review of examples of 
mixture we may conclude that the usual 
law is that one religion does not supplant 
another, but is only superadded to it, the 
old and the new being each impaired by 
only receiving a partial support. Also that 
in a fusion of race there is a complete 
mixture of religion ; and in a change of 
civilization an adoption of much of the new 
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beliefs. And that the question of which 
shall be predominant depends on the general 
predominance of the race or civilization at 
any point in question. But Intolerance 
assures us that a mixture of race and a 
mixture of religion will always accompany 
each other, excepting, perhaps, in a few 
cases of an overwhelming influence of a 
great civilization. 

Closely connected with this is the differ- 
ence between a popular and a priestly 
religion. In every country we see two 
editions of what professes to be the same 
faith; one used in the household or family 
life, the other in public worship under the 
direction of the state. This divergence is 
generally due to the state religion belonging 
to a later importation of a ruling race, while 
the domestic religion retains more of the 
aboriginal type. We may see this among 
ourselves where many ideas of a future 
state commonly accepted belong evidently 
to Keltic or Saxon faiths, and have no root 
whatever in the doctrines of the Church. 
And we note the result of the same action 
in the Teutonic ideas of equality which are 
inherent in the Nonconformist rebellion 
against that priestly character of the Church, 
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which is of Latin origin and of Norman 
enforcement. 

So we may reasonably expect to find 
more of the native parts of a religion show- 
ing in the popular and domestic worship ; 
while the later elements will be stronger in 
the official worship. Thus the divergence 
between these two may serve as a test of 
the relative ag'es of different articles of belief. 

On another point we have little or no 
data to positively guide us ; but it seems 
not unlikely that older beliefs when partially 
overgrown with newer will gradually force 
their way into prominence again, while 
the newer will fade in importance. This 
may be surmised when we note that a 
conquered race always subdues its con- 
querors to its own type after a few 
centuries of fusion. The Lombard- Italians, 
the Norman - French, the Anglo-Irish, 
illustrate this. And what is true of the 
races is probably true of the religions. 
Hence when a particular belief which be- 
longs to the people steadily wins its way 
against more ostentatious and dominant 
worship, there is a fair presumption that 
it belongs to the other stratum, which has 
been temporarily overlaid. 
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We have now endeavoured to reach some 
ideas of the phenomena of mixture in re- 
ligion; and to gain some guide by which 
we may interpret what we notice in con- 
sidering the Egyptian religion in its historical 
aspect. 

7. When we look to the evidences of the 
various races which together formed the 
population of Egypt at the earliest historical 
age, we are able to glean some valuable 
hints, mainly from the portraiture. Three 
distinct types are met with on the sculptures 
of the IVth Dynasty. The ruling race is 
akin to the type of the people of Punt, the 
“divine land”; and it seems most probable 
that the dynastic Egyptians entered the 
Nile valley at Koptos from the Red Sea. 
Another type found in high position is akin 
to the early Mesopotamian heads from Tell 
Lo ; and it is generally recognized that there 
are so many traces of influence from that 
region that an immigration thence is a 
probable factor. Thirdly^ there is a coarse 
type of a mulatto appearance ; and as it is 
certain anatomically that there is much 
negro blood in the oldest Egyptians, we 
have one element of the mulatto in evidence. 
The light element is doubtless Libyan, be- 
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cause throughout historic times invasions 
from the West have occurred every few 
centuries, and they are not likely to have 
originated at the rise of Egyptian power: 
also the negroes are most likely to have 
mixed with the fair races which bounded 
their region in the North. This has been 
stated at length in the History (i. 12-15), 
and need not, therefore, be more fully 
entered on here. 

We have thus to expect a first stratum 
of negro and Libyan, then a Mesopotamian 
influence, and lastly a Punite power, in the 
religions as also in the races. 





LECTURE II. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION OF EGYPT 


8. From the scarcity of objects of domestic 
worship belonging to early times, it is difficult 
to trace the popular religion on the material 
side, as we can study the official religion 
upon the monuments. It is nevertheless 
the most important source that we can have 
for understanding the early beliefs, as it 
probably represents the religion of an earlier 
type than that officially adopted. Happily 
we have a tolerable outline of it embodied 
in the priceless series of tales, which reveal 
to us so much of Egyptian life. 

The first thing that strikes us in the tales 
is that the gods are by no means omniscient 
nor omnipotent. There appear to be three 
independent powers— the gods, fate, and 
man ; and each of these can act irrespective 
of the others. 

The powers of man are expressed in 
magic ; and in this we see what is probably 
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the very earliest form of belief. The lack 
of realizing what the limits of natural 
action are, the readiness to credit exceptional 
persons with powers which we do not 
possess, is one of the most frequent errors 
of the uninstructed mind, and one which we 
may see around us at present. In all the 
earliest tales the magician is the mainspring 
of the action. He can make magical animals 
by modelling them, and make them live and 
act, or return to their original material at his 
will. He can resuscitate decapitated animals. 
He can divide the river, and descend to its 
bed. There is nothing that is impossible 
to him in dealing either with inert or with 
living matter. So far there is nothing 
spiritual in question, but simply the limit of 
man’s control over matter and life, which 
appears to be quite undefined, and to be 
credited with any amount of extension. 
Such was the belief in the Old Kingdom to 
which the writing of these tales belongs. 

When we look at later tales we do not 
find magic predominant until the Ptolemaic 
age. At that time the physical magic of 
the early times reappears in full force. A 
magic cabin with men and tackle is made 
to work under water ; and a magical recita- 
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tion can make the dead to speak, although 
it cannot restore them to life. Magic is also 
connected at this time with powers over that 
which is out of reach, so that all that is 
beyond our ken should be perceived by eye 
and ear ; the birds of the air, and the fish 
of the deep are to be understood, and the 
dead shall hear and see all that the living 
perceive and do, by means of these magic 
spells. This bears the general character of 
the later magic of the Gnostics, 

9. Regarding the soul, we do not glean 
any belief from the earlier tales. The 
king’s soul is referred to as a hawk, in the 
Xllth Dynasty, and again in the XIXth ; 
thus explaining the hawk which is figured 
over the king’s name, as being his soul 
or ba. The combination of the human- 
headed bird for the of ordinary men is 
doubtless later than the belief in the royal 
ba being a hawk ; later because it would be 
the more noble to have a human head than 
a bird’s head, and the hawk must have been 
firmly attached to the theory of the royal 
soul before the half-human form was devised 
for all men ; also later because the sup- 
position of the soul flitting as a bird would 
precede the invention of a monstrous form 
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to represent it. How early the ba-hhd. was 
invented is not known. The oldest repre- 
sentations of it are not before the New King- 
dom ; and as in that age we find another 
belief about the soul, it seems as if the 
(5a-bird was not universally accepted at that 

time. Ill 

This other belief is that the soul could 

be taken out of the body at will, and placed 
in any other position; in this case of Bata 
it was hidden on the top of a tree. While 
the soul was thus deposited, the life of the 
man was independent of what might occur 
to his body; but he fell down dead if the 

seat of his soul was destroyed. This belief 

is spread from the Celts to the Chinese, and 
is, therefore, a standard piece of psychology. 
But as we do not meet with it elsewhere 
in Egypt, and it is antagonistic to the ba 
theory, it is more likely not to belong to 
Egypt, but to have been imported from 
Asia Minor along with the rest of the 
Atys myth in which it appears. 

Xhe kd is not alluded to in the tales until 
Ptolemaic times, although we^ know from 
monuments that the belief in it belongs to 
the earliest religion. We gain, however, an 
enlarged idea of it from its action in the tale 
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of Setna. There a ka has the affections of 
its former life, and it will wander hundreds 
of miles from its own tomb to dwell in the 
tomb of its mate. Yet it is uneasy at being 
so separated from its own tomb, as the union 
of the two burials is desired by it. The ka 
is equally visible, and viable whether in its 
own place or any other. It can talk and 
describe the past; it can argue, it can play- 
games with mortals, it can inflict super- 
natural penalties. But its powers cease 
where physical force is concerned ; Setna, 
after stories, arguments, and gaming have 
been tried on him in vain, takes by force 
the roll which he covets, simply reaching 
out his hand for the book and taking it. 
Thus, while the senses, the memory, the 
speech, discernment, and motion are all 
credited to the ka, ■a.nd. we begin to wonder 
in what it differs from the living person, the 
touch of simple force undoes its powers at 
once. It has then all the full properties of 
mind, but not the abilities to act with force 
upon matter. Though this is a very late 
account of the ka, yet it accords well with 
the partial light on its nature that we have 
on the older monuments. The whole motive 
of tomb decoration was to provide a home 
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for the ka, furnished with all good things. 
The models and images of the food and 
furniture, servants and estates, are the 
equivalent of the realities to the mind ; and 
as the ka, cannot exercise force upon matter, 
the provision of actual matter is not required. 
No doubt this is a logical refinement on the 
primitive offering of the cake of bread and 
jar of water, such as we find in the earliest 
tombs, and such as is still presented after 
six thousand years in the tombs of the 
fellahin now. There the actual material 
without any theorizing is placed by the body 
for its sustenance, and its sandals and staff 
for its long journey lie by it. And as the 
offering is still now made, so probably it 
had been made for thousands of years before 
the earliest burials that we know. The 
dogma of the ka using these offerings with- 
out any material diminution of them, and 
its satisfaction with the images of the offer- 
ings, is evidently a later conception ; while 
yet we see the earlier idea in its most 
primitive simplicity lasting until the present 
day. 

lo. So far we have dealt with man and 
his parts j we now turn to the supernatural 
forces around him. Closely linked with the 
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belief in the ka and ba was the worship of 
the tree spirit. In many representations we 
have the tree goddess in various forms— 
human, cow-headed, or shown as a mere 
arm emerging from the branches of the 
sycomore, and pouring out blessings on the 
kneeling ka and the bowing ba bird. The 
sustenance of the parts of the dead was 
attributed to the beneficent tree spirit, and 
hence the widespread veneration of the 
sycomore in every home, and more par- 
ticularly about Memphis with its vast 
cemetery of Sakkara, where the great 
sycomore of the south was a noted feature. 
It is alluded to in the Xllth Dynasty as 
a well-known point in the country. This 
group of ideas of the ka, ba, and sycomore 
spirit, was associated with the domestic 
worship, and perhaps formed the main part 
of it. In the Ramesseum dwellings a niche 
in the wall has this group painted in it; 
another such niche has a flight of steps 
leading up to it as a sacred place, and similar 
niches are found in the private houses of 
Tell el Amarna. The focus of domestic 
worship then appears to have been a niche 
or false door in the wall of the principal 
hall, usually in the west wall like the false 
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doors of tombs; this was dignified with 
steps in some cases, and painted with the 
objects of adoration, the ancestral double 
and sjDirit, k% and ba, and the tree-genius 
who preserved them. 

The tree is named as the residence of 
a human spirit in the XIXth Dynasty, when 
Bata places his soul on a tree to preserve 
it, and drops dead himself when the tree is 
cut down. Again, he is transformed into 
two trees, and speaks from a tree to his 
wicked wife. Hence it seems that a tree 
with its thick hiding foliage and deep shade 
was thought to be particularly a suitable 
abode for both human and divine spirits ; 
and “the sycomore of the south” is called 
the living body of Hathor. 

Offerings were made to trees, evidently 
to propitiate the spirit which dwelt in 
them ; the peasant is figured bowing to 
the sycomore in his field, and surrounding 
it with jars of drink offerings ; and when 
Bata is transformed into two Persea trees, 
“there were offerings made to them.” 

What divinities were associated with trees 
is a very variable point. The Sycomore has 
always a goddess, generically described as 
Hathor, or specifically as Nut, Selk, or Neit. 
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This variation shows that the tree does not 
belong to any of these deities in particular, 
but is only the residence of a beneficent 
tree-goddess, who was identified with any 
goddess that was prominent. In fact it 
belongs to a different religion to that of 
these human goddesses, and was combined 
with them afterwards. In one case a god 
is named, when a tall palm is identified with 
Tahuti. 

II. The part that animals hold in the 
religion is important, yet we find very little 
trace of it in the tales. In the earliest 
time a crocodile is always the minister of 
vengeance, but is not regarded as divine. 
In the Xllth Dynasty the serpents of the 
enchanted island talk, and in the XlXth 
Dynasty the kine of Bata talk. The first 
case is however a part of distant marvels ; 
and the second probably means that Bata 
was so observant and sympathetic with his 
cattle, that their actions were like speech to 
him. It does not then seem that talking 
animals, which are so familiar in other 
beliefs, had any real place in Egyptian 
ideas. The worship of the sacred bull 
appears in the tale of Bata ; and there a 
great feast is made to the a,nimal god just 
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before he is killed. That killing the god 
was part of the religion we can well believe 
when we see it in other countries ; and even 
in Egypt a ram was killed yearly at Thebes, 
and the statue of Amen covered with its 
skin. The actual remains of the bulls found 
in the Serapeum by Mariette show that in 
the XIXth Dynasty they were consumed 
by the worshippers, as is shown by Bata’s 
wife eating the bull’s liver. That the 
slaughter of venerated animals was not 
discordant to Egyptian ideas, we also see 
by the death of the cow which had been 
specially selected and brought up as a mate 
to the Apis bull, but which was killed im- 
mediately after consorting with him. The 
Egyptian regarded a continuity of life as 
so assured through the ka and the ba, that 
it did not make much break in the life for 
it to be transferred from one state to the 
other. 

Other popular worships of animals are 
seen in the treatment of the sacred serpent 
or good genius of buildings and places ; 
and the serpent goddess of agriculture 
Renent, who was adored with offerings. 
This is probably a very primitive worship, 
as also that of the cynocephali baboons, 
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with their solemn faces, , which gave them 
the credit of the embodiment of wisdom, 
and their activity at sunrise, when they were 
supposed to adore the sun-god. 

12. Of the purely spiritual conceptions is 
that of the fates, who predict an enigmatical 
future for the man at his birth. In the early 
time the goddess Meskhent— a birth-deity — 
predicts the future of the infant; but in 
the New Kingdom we see that a group of 
goddesses, generically termed Hathors, are 
present and give an oracular utterance which 
may have several interpretations. They 
appear to see a part of the future, to be 
able to assign the limits of its uncertainties, 
but not to control or regulate it in the least. 
Much of the choice of the future lies with 
man himself ; his own foresight and in- 
genuity is to help him ; yet he cannot step 
beyond certain limits where his fate meets 
him, and bounds his freedom of action. 
This is a very practical version of the 
limited freedom of action which men possess; 
reconciling the apparent ability of man to 
determine his condition, with the ruthless 
chapter of accidents which binds him. He 
has a certain course and end broadly assigned 
to him, within the limits of which he can 
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modify his life and rule his state. When he 
has overcome one of the possibilities of evil 
which beset him, he is thenceforth free of 
that risk for the future, “ Thy god has given 
one of thy dooms into thy hand.” This 
conception would seem to have arisen from 
a man overcoming some particular tempta- 
tion which might be a doom to him, and so 
being delivered from its overwhelming him 
in future. 

13. We lastly turn to what views the 
people had of their gods. In the Old 
Kingdom tales we find Ra supreme ; but 
that is to be expected, as the Vth Dynasty, 
which is in question, is described as being 
descended from Ra, and called its kings 
“ Sons of Ra.” Ra there orders the other 
deities, Isis and Nebhat, the osiride god- 
desses, Meskhent, the name goddess, Hekt, 
the goddess of birth, and Khnumu, the 
creative god, who gives strength to the 
limbs of the new-born. All of these deities 
are purely human in form, and they appear as 
a party of travelling dancing girls with a 
porter. It is evident, then, that the osiride 
group were the prominent human divinities 
— as distinguished from the cosmic Ra— at 
that time ; and that the domestic deities of 
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creation and birth were familiar to the Egyp- 
tian. But no marvels are attributed to them 
beyond the control of the weather, and the 
making of models of royal crowns which 
gave out a sound of festivity, afterwards 
when hidden. 

In a later time we find in the New King- 
dom R a is appealed to as a deliverer, who 
can interpose obstacles to an unjust attack. 
And swearing by Ra- Harakhti was the 
regular form of a strong asseveration of the 
truth, as it occurs in two tales. 

Beside Ra, we find in the XIXth Dynasty 
an Ennead, or group of nine gods, who are 
popularly supposed to walk together on the 
earth to view all that passes. Ra-Harakhti 
is at the head of this group, and Khnumu is 
of the company ; but the remainder are 
unspecified, and as the well-known enneads 
do not contain Khnumu we cannot be certain 
who was implied in this, or, indeed, if any 
gods were referred to in particular. Pro- 
bably it only implies the principal gods in 
general. But it is remarkable that they do 
not rule immovable in heaven, but walk 
together on the earth “to look upon the 
whole land.” Khnumu, the potter who 
forms mankind on his wheel, here frames a 
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non-human woman, who is devoid of all 
natural feeling or passions, and has but a 
craving for power. 

On reaching the Ptolemaic times we get 
further light, on the popular conceptions of 
the gods. When Na-nefer-ka-ptah by magic 
obtains the hidden book of Thoth, it takes 
apparently a day or two for Thoth to dis- 
cover the loss. Pie is therefore dependent 
upon sources of information, and is not 
omniscient. Next he goes to Ra to 
complain ; Ra therefore is not omniscient. 
And Ra gives Thoth permission to punish 
Na-nefer-ka-ptah ; Thoth therefore cannot 
avenge himself without permission. Next, 
neither of the gods can act directly by his 
will upon man or matter, as Ra “sent a 
power from heaven with the command” to 
injure Na-nefer-ka-ptah. This introduces 
another conception, that of angels or 
messengers, which became so important in 
gnosticism and Christianity. The power 
accordingly acts at once, and evil ensues, 
the child is drowned. The drowned child 
can be forced into speech by reading magic 
spells over him,; and in this state he can 
reveal what the gods had done. This 
supfp'ests the idea that the news of the 
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spiritual world goes round from mouth to 
mouth as in this world ; and when a spirit 
once went there the acts of the gods became 
known to it. 

Thus we see that the belief in the gods 
was entirely different from modern ideas. 
They were neither self-informed nor self- 
acting ; but they depended on information 
received, and they acted through messengers. 
This may be a later form of belief, as in 
earlier times we see Bata calling on Ra, and 
Ra directly listening to him and attending 
to his needs. 

Passing now from the tales we may glean 
somewhat about the popular beliefs from the 
lesser remains, such as private tablets and 
little figures of gods, which are frequently 
found, and yet which are some of them of 
different type to anything pourtrayed in 
the temples. The serpent-worship of the 
goddess Renent Nebtka, the divinity of 
cultivation, is shown at a harvest festival. 
A great heap of the grain is piled up before 
her ; the long-handled shovels and forks and 
the winnowing scrapers are stuck upright 
into the heap as being done with ; two men 
are still piling on the grain from measures 
which they carry ; while beyond, the 
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winnowers are finishing the winnowing over 
another heap of grain. This ^ a scene of 
the beginning of the XI Xth Dynasty, and 
shows a popular festival of that tinae. ^ ^ ^ 

14 The ivory wands covered with incised 
fio-ules belonging to the Middle Kingdom 
show a large number of deities an 
which have more connection with the Book 
of the Dead than with any state worship. 
Among these the great cat, who is m the 
Persea tree of Heliopolis, the Mehurt cow, 
and the eye of Horus, all belong to the 
XVIIth chapter, which is considered one 
of the earliest. Beside these there are 

shown Taurt devouring a captive ; Bes, 

both in male and female form, holding 

serpents ; Taurt and Sekhet devouring 
serpents ; and Set. The tortoise, frog, and 
scarab appear ; and several monsters, as 

a serpent-headed leopard ; hawk-headed 

leopard winged, with a human hea etween 
the wings ; sphinx ; and winged uraeus 
These figures are akin to ttmse monsters 

represented at Beni Hasan. This group o 
supernatural figures gives an outline of the 
commonly received ideas, 
nected with the coming forth frorn Duat or 
the under- world, like the XVIIth chapter, 
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which has evidently a connection with these 
carvings. 

Coming’ to later times one of the most 
usual objects of popular worship is a small 
stele or tablet with Horus on the crocodiles. 
In the earliest form, about the XVIIIth- 
XlXth Dynasty (basalt tablet, P'.P. coll), 
Horus is a hunter armed with bow and 
quiver ; we see then that the animals must 
be those which he has slain. As Maspero 
has pointed out, all the animals figured were 
supposed to fascinate man, the lion, oryx, 
scorpion, serpent, and crocodile ; and Horus 
conquered them to protect man. Next, in 
the XXI Ind Dynasty, we have a similar 
idea of Ptah-Sokar, the deformed pigmy 
figure, who stands on crocodiles, and grasps 
serpents in his hands. These serpents some- 
times are figured as being half in his mouth, 
with only the tails out. This is another view 
of the protection against serpents by eating 
them, which is the common practice of South 
African people at present, and probably of all 
serpent charmers. Experiments very com- 
pletely performed with serpent poisons, and 
just published, show that doses of poison 
and also of serpent’s blood taken internally 
confer on the eater immunity from the effects 
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of injected poison, such as that infused by 
bites. The Ptah-Sokar eating serpents is, 
therefore, overcoming them in another way. 
In the later Ptolemaic times, tablets of 
Horus on the crocodiles are very common, 
crowded on the back and sides with in- 
scriptions which have neither accuracy nor 
meaning. Such tablets abound just when 
the use of other amulets came into common 
fashion, and they lead on to the great belief 
in amulets in gnostic times. We see then 
here an important element of popular religion 
in these tablets, which were to serve for the 
protection of the owner from noxious animals. 

15. The main worship of the people in the 
later times of the Greek and Roman occupa- 
tions seems to have been concentrated upon 
Isis and Horus, The innumerable cheap 
terra-cotta figures of Horus in all forms, are 
the commonest objects of the Roman period. 
With a hole in the back to hang on a peg in 
the wall, they were placed in the huts of the 
poorest of the people ; their cost must have 
been so minute that none would be so poor 
as not to own one. No other god seems to 
have had such popularization, and even Isis 
and Serapis come far behind Horus in their 
general acceptance. Broadly speaking, the 
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Egyptians were a Horus-worshipping people 
in Roman times, honouring Isis also as his 
mother ; and the influence that this had on 
the development of Christianity was pro- 
found. We may even say that but for the 
presence of Egypt we should never have 
seen a Madonna. Isis had obtained a great 
hold on the Romans under the earlier 
Emperors, her worship was fashionable and 
wide-spread ; and when she found a place in 
the other great movement, that of the 
Galileans, when fashion and moral conviction 
could shake hands, then her triumph was 
assured, and, as the Mother Goddess, she has 
ruled the devotion of Italy ever since. How 
much Horus has entered into the popular 
development of Christianity — how the figure 
of the Divine Teacher, set in a sad, stem 
frame of Semitic and Syrian influence, has 
become changed into the rampant baby of 
Correggio— is seen readily when we note the 
general popular worship of the child Horus, 
and see that passing over into the rising 
influence of Christianity. In one small 
particular there is much significance. The 
well-known Christian monogram {khi-rko) 
may be seen in course of gradual formation 
in Egypt — or possibly in course of alteration ; 
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but the rho is usually figured as an upright 
staff with the lock of Horus at the top, and 
not the letter rko. Essentially it is the sign 
of Horus, and only became Christian by 
adoption. 

We have now briefly gone over the 
various elements of popular religion in 
Egypt, as distinct from that of the temples ; 
religion which was far less influenced by 
political and other changes, and was really 
the vital belief of the greater part of the 
inhabitants. It is simpler than the official 
and priestly worship, and has a much greater 
vitality. Buried in the hearts of millions, 
changes could not uproot it, and with 
nominal modifications, and with new ideals 
implanted in it, the old framework has 
largely kept its hold down to the present 
time, excepting where the violent mono- 
theism of Islam has crushed it. The 
conquests of Islam were not so much over 
Christianity as over the elder paganism, 
which had retained its hold and its position ; 
and it was that alone which gave force and 
point to the invectives of Muhammed 
against the far older Tritheism, Mariolatry, 
and Saint-worship which went by the name 
of Christianity in his times. 




lecture III. 

THE DISCORDANCES OF EGYPTIAN 

religion 

1 6 The discordances and contradictions 

in any religion are one of the most important 
evidences of its history. The ruling idea of 
most religious beliefs is the need of account- 
ing for something, and of exp aimng the 
mysteries of life. Hence beliefs _ which 
explain the unseen in a totally differen 
way and with different ideals will not be 
needlessly produced at a singe source. 
Some new influence must be at work ^ o 
cause diversity ; and when Ctwo 
on side by side with partial fusion, it is like 
instances of two mythologies-an ^evidence 
of a mixture of peoples who had held 

varying opinions. ' ■ ^ 

This discrepancy in belief is most charac- 
teristic of Egypt, and we need to drsentang^ 
the elements before we can venture to classfly 
them. 
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Concerning the future state of man there 
were at least three wholly contradictory 
theories ; the Earthly, the Elysian, and the 
Solar theories : and it is probable that the 
mummy theory is a fourth. 

The Earthly theory was that of the ka, or 
double, which, as we have seen, had the feel- 
ings and the activities of life, only limited 
by the inability to act on matter. This ka 
required a supply of food, in the form of 
continually renewed offerings, for which a 
place of offering was provided in front of the 
doorway which led to the tomb-pit. Up that 
pit from the sepulchre passed the ka, and 
also the ba or soul, and coming out through 
the imitation door that was provided it fed 
on the offerings which were laid on the altar 
in front of the door. Soon a recess was 
made for the altar by added coatings to the 
mastaba that developed into a chamber, and 
then that chamber was elaborated into a 
dwelling for the ka, its wails were covered 
with figures of offerings and of servants, and 
large granaries and store-rooms were pro- 
vided in it. Being incapable of acting on 
matter, the image of an offering was as good 
as the object itself to the ka-, and so the 
continually renewed offerings of the earliest 
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times became changed for the permanent 
pictures of the offerings. This view of the 
ka and the < 5 /® was associated with the tree- 
spirit worship, and these together formed a 
domestic worship, which was associated with 
niches or figures of doorways in dwellings 
where the ancestors were adored. All of this 
theory implies a continued after-life upon the 
earth, dependent on earthly support. 

17. The Elysian theory was entirely in- 
dependent of any connection with the earth. 
The dead became the subjects of the great 
god of the dead, Osiris ; they lived in Aalu, 
a mythic land beyond the ken of man, at first 
supposed to be on earth or later on in heaven. 
There they navigated on the canals, they 
tilled the soil, they planted, they watered, 
they reaped. And admission to this dupli- 
cate of earthly life was obtained by a test 
of weighing the heart to see if it were true 
and right, and denying the commission of 
all earthly sins before the judgment-seat of 
Osiris. Here we have a totally different 
theory, and one which left no time or oppor- 
tunity for the ka to wander on this earth, 
and no need for it to be provided with 
earthly sustenance. 

The Solar theory was equally independent 
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of both of the others. The deceased flew 
up to the sun, and joined the solar bark ; he 
passed through all the perils of the night 
under the protection of Ra, and emerged 
into new day at sunrise. For ever he dwelt 
with Ra, and shared his dangers by night 
and his success by day. 

18. Now, none of these theories, it will 
be observed, requires the mummy. The 
Elysian and Solar theories ignore the body 
on earth ; and the figure of the deceased in 
the Osirian judgment is always as a living 
person, and not a mummy. It is only in the 
age of greatest confusion and mixture, under 
the Ptolemies and Emperors, that the mummy 
is supported by Anubis into the presence of 
Osiris. The ka and ba theory might involve 
the preservation of the mummy; and in the 
comparatively late age of the New Kingdom 
the ba flies down the tomb-pit to the mummy, 
and the ba lingers longingly on the breast 
of the mummy pleading to return to its 
place. But the earlier evidence may make 
us doubt whether mummification were an 
original part of the ka and ba theory. Why, 
for example, should the ka require sustenance 
if the mummified body remains unaltered 
and imperishable? And at the beginning 
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of the IVth Dynasty mummification was at 
a point of elaborate resemblance to the living 
body, by modelling in resin, a system which 
rapidly deteriorated a few generations later ; 
such a history indicates that it was a some- 
what recent introduction, whereas the ka and 
ba theory is probably of the earliest race and 
age, before the Elysian or Solar theories. 
It seems, then, probable that the mummi- 
fying may belong to another theory- — that 
of revivification, with which it is always 
associated by writers; whereas there is 
neither place nor purpose in any bodily re- 
vivification in the ka theory or the Elysian 
or Solar theories. There are then certainly 
three, and perhaps four, views about the 
soul which have no original unity, but rather 
show a complete discordance, apparently due 
to different origins and races. 

19. Now, as there are diversities in the 
beliefs about the soul, so there are like di- 
versities in the beliefs about the divinities. 
It is familiar how confused the mythology 
is owing to parallel gods — alike, yet distinct ; 
and fused gods — unalike, yet combined ; how 
a god would be in power at one time and 
rejected at another. All this change is 
vaguely put down to local influences, which 
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is only the first step in tracing the causation. 
Differences between neighbouring places in 
their fundamental beliefs are not mere 
senseless vagaries ; they imply a difference 
between the people — that is, a difference in 
race. According to most Egyptologists the 
variety of gods was determined by the 
different beliefs of every petty capital of 
every province of Egypt. Yet these authori- 
ties avoid the conclusion that these gods 
belong to different ancestries. Let us just 
see what this position requires of us. If the 
gods arise without difference of ancestry in 
their worshippers — and it is admitted that 
all the principal gods are far prehistoric — 
then we have the view that there existed in 
Egypt a unified mass of population, which 
had mingled without having any previous 
mythologies ; and subsequently in Egypt 
they evolved different gods at many different 
centres. This is what is generally tacitly 
assumed, even by Maspero, who sees the 
perspective of the history of mythology far 
more than any other authority. But such 
a view requires us to believe that for long 
ages, while these gods were being evolved 
and brought into contact in Egypt, not a 
single serious immigration of foreign races 
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had taken place. In short, that though the 
known history of Egypt shows a great influx 
of neighbouring people every few centuries, 
we are asked to suppose that such mixtures 
were quite insignificant in all the far longer 
prehistoric ages, while the gods were in 
course of evolution. Such a view, thus 
reduced to historic parallelism, is an insult 
to our sense of probability. 

20. That great mixtures of race had taken 
place in the prehistoric ages, probably oftener 
than once in a thousand years, is practically 
certain, when we view the known history. 
And as such mixtures always produce local 
diversity, we should expect to see differences 
and incongruities between the beliefs of all 
the principal, and even the minor, centres of 
population. In one town the A tribe would 
be strongest ; in the next the B tribe still 
remained in power; on the opposite side the 
C tribe had later thrust themselves in. Such 
is the view which is forced upon us by the 
historic probabilities of the country. Hence, 
local differences are only another name for 
tribal differences and diversities of origin. 

It may be said that we do not see such 
new gods being introduced by the migrations 
during historic times, and hence we should 
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not expect these changes to result from the 
prehistoric migrations. This is a very partial 
view. In the first place new gods were need- 
less, because almost every I'ace that could 
burst into Egypt had already come in and 
planted their gods, hence reconquests by the 
same race a second time merely brought 
forward their already-present god. To take 
an acknowledged instance, the Libyan con- 
quest by the XXI I nd and XXV I th Dynasties 
forced Neith, the Libyan goddess, into pro- 
minence, after she had almost disappeared in 
Egypt. When a really fresh race came in 
their gods then appear also as new gods 
in Egypt, such as the Syrian gods and the 
Greek gods. Then, moreover, when once 
the religion had become fixed by written 
formulae and types of worship on monu- 
ments, the beliefs already figured on the 
spot held their ground against the unwritten 
faith of the moving immigrants. 

While, therefore, fully recognizing that the 
diversities of belief were local, and that the 
prominence of a deity was largely due to the 
political importance of his centre of worship, 
yet we must logically see behind these local 
differences the racial and tribal differences 
by which they were caused ; and behind the 
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political power of a place we must perceive 
the political power of the race who dwelt 
there, and whose beliefs were spread around 
by their political predominance. Amen-wor- 
ship spread from Thebes, or Neit- worship 
from Sais, not merely because those places 
were the seat of power, but because the 
people of those places who worshipped Amen 
and Neit extended their power and dwelt as 
governors and officials in the rest of the 
country. It is race and not place that is 
the real cause of change. 

21. One of the best known incongruities 
is the position of Set. In the earliest times 
Set and Horus appear as co-equal or twin- 
gods (M.E.E., 329) closely associated. In 
the Vlllth Chapter of the Book of the 
Dead the deceased, who is usually identified 
with Osiris, states that he is identical with 
Set ' while, evidently after the antagonistic 
view of Set and Horus had come in, a 
sentence was added deprecating the wrath 
of Horus. Now the possibility of such a 
view of Set is explained by the earliest 
history of Horus. Maspero states that Isis 
was originally the Virgin-mother, dwelling 
alone as a separate sole goddess at Buto, 
from whom Horus was self - produced 
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(M.H.A., 131). The union of Osiris to 
Isis, and his adoption of Horus, was a 
later modification. Hence there was no 
incongruity in the earliest view of Horus 
and Set being honoured side by side. But 
when Horus became the step-son of Osiris, 
later the full son of Osiris himself, he was 
bound to be antagonistic to Set. That Set 
belongs to the Libyans or Westerns is pro- 
bable, because he is considered to have red 
hair and a white skin ; in fact, the Tahennu, 
or dear-race complexion. And it is probable 
that the Osiris-Isis group is also of Libyan 
origin, as we shall see later on. 

Hence we may picture to ourselves the 
gods Isis, Osiris, and Set, as the three divini- 
ties of different tribes of Libyans. So long 
as the Isis worshippers and Set worshippers 
were in fraternity and tribal union, Horus 
and Set were coequal gods. But when the 
Osiris worshippers, with whom the Setites 
were at feud, united with the Isiac tribe, and 
Osiris was married to Isis, it became the 
duty of Horus to fight Set. Accordingly 
we see the war of Horus and Set throughout 
Egypt, and garrisons of the followers of 
Horus were established by the side of the 
principal centres of Set worship to keep 
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down the Setite tribe. (See Masp., Etudes 
ii. 324.) This tribal view of the religious 
discordances and changes seems to be the 
only rational cause that can be assigned. 
That tribal wars existed no one would 
venture to dispute, and that religious changes 
would ensue from political changes we see 
exemplified all through the history of Egypt. 
The cause existed for such divergences, and 
it was capable of producing these diver- 
gences : while no other reasonable cause can 
be assigned, and the gods are expressly 
represented as fighting and vanquishing each 
other’s followers. We need hardly say that 
the Syrian god Sutekh, which comes in 
about the XIXth Dynasty, has no connection 
with the primitive Egyptian god Set. 

22. Another puzzling and discordant 
element in the mythology is the goddess 
Hathor. She is the most ubiquitous deity 
of all. Yet she is seldom worshipped alone 
and unmodified, and she is usually identified 
with some other goddess or with a female 
form of some god. Sekhet, Neit, lusaas, Best, 
Uazit, Mut, Hekt, and Aset are all identi- 
fied with her at different places, and she 
appears as female forms of Sopd, Behudt, 
Anpu, and Tanen. She has no permanent 
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characteristics, no special attributes. The 
uncouth human face with cow’s ears and 
modified cow’s horns is the only typical form 
of the goddess, and the cow and the sisti um 
are her only emblems ; but these distinctions 
are not constant. Worshipped in every 
nome of Upper and Lower Egypt, she was 
yet one of the most evasive deities, and most 
easily modified and combined. 

Let us reflect on what this indicates. ^ That 
the worship was thus general, equally diffused 
over the country, points to the country having 
been under a uniform condition of subjection 
to her worshippers. While the fact that at 
no centre is she solely worshipped, and at 
very few places even prominently, points to 
other deities having been already in posses- 
sion of the country when her devotees spread 
her adoration. Where then are we to look 
for her native land ? It has been shown that 
Hathor was lady of Pu^, and was thence 
introduced into Egyp'. ^nd we may see 
further confirmation of this. The only places 
outside of Egypt with which she is connected 
are Punt, Mafefct (Sinai)— where the Pumtes 
are very likely to have settled on the Red 

Sea- and Kapna. This last is usually 
rendered as equal to the Gubla or Byblos, 
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but another Kapna was in the land of Punt, 
and in the only place where Hathor is lady 
of Kapna she is also lady of Wawat on the 
Upper Nile. (Rec. II. 120.) Plence it is 
more likely that the Kapna of Hathor is a 
district of Punt. Further, of Isis, who is 
identified at Dei^dera with Hathor, it is said, 
“ Isis was born in the Iseum of Dendera of 
Apt, the great one of the temple of Apt, 
under the form of a woman black and red.” 
(M. Dend. text 30.) This points to a southern 
origin. The Punites are coloured dark red, 
and the neighbouring peoples black, while 
the Asiatics are yellow, and the Libyans fair. 
When we come to look to the nature of the 
goddess we see further connection. That 
Min was a Punite god is most likely, as his 
position at Koptos on the Red Sea road 
indicates, as well as his three colossal statues 
there, apparently carved by a Red Sea people 
in prehistoric time. And Min was the great 
father-god. Hathor is the co-relative mother- 
god, she in whom dwells the son H or. Her 
character as the universal mother is well 
recognized, and is plainly on a par with the 
idea of Min as the great father. Thus the 
two gods whom we are led to connect with 
the Punite race by their position, are similar 
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in nature and point to a worship of reproduc- 
tion apparently belonging to that people. 
Another connection is seen in the position of 
Hathor in the country. The only supreme 
centre , for her was at Dendera, which is 
opposite to Koptos, the seat of Min, and 
on the line of any invaders from the Red 
Sea into the Nile valley. 

That Hathor was brought in by a people 
after the establishment of the other deities 
we have already observed. And this exactly 
agrees to her belonging to the Punite race 
which founded the dynastic history. Their 
great female divinity they identified with 
every other goddess that they met through- 
out Egypt, and established her worship also 
as a local Hathor in every nome, calling her 
the “princess of the gods.” The whole 
phenomena of the diffusion of her worship 
are thus accounted for by the historical 
connection in which her origin leads us to 
place her. Therefore, by her being stated 
to come from Punt, by the foreign places to 
which she is connected, by her colour, by 
her being complementary to Min the other 
Punite god, by the place of her main 
sanctuary, and by the peculiar diffusion of 
her worship, we are led to one conclusion 
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throughout— that Hathor was the Punite 
goddess introduced at the beginning of the 
dynastic history. 

23. Another prominent case of discordance 
is in the worship of the crocodile god Sebek. 
This was most pi'evalent in the Fayum, 
“the lake of the crocodile”; and the marshy, 
shallow margins of the wide lake as it then 
was must have been very favourable to 
such amphibia. Up the Nile other places 
were also devoted to crocodile worship, such 
as Silsileh, Ombos, and Nubt, while at 
neighbouring towns the animal was detested 
and attacked, as at Dendera, Apollinopolis, 
and Heracleopolis. 

Here such discordant beliefs could not 
be supposed to spring up side by side 
amongst a homogeneous people living 
together ; on the contrary, they show a 
difference of thought and of belief which 
must have been developed at different places 
and under different conditions. Sebek was 
a creative god; being the largest and most 
intelligent animal of the water, the crocodile 
was the emblem of the ruler of the primordial 
ocean. And in later times Gsiris was 
identified with the crocodile, and appears 
as the reptile with a human head in the 
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Fayum. As it is impossible for the crocodile 
worship to have originated outside of Egypt, 
we may look on it as one of the oldest 
worships in the country, as the people who 
adopted such a belief cannot have had any 
other very fixed or developed worship 
already adopted. That it originated in the 
Fayum is possible from its permanence 
there, from that being a great haunt of 
crocodiles in early times, and fi-om a 
western goddess, Neith, being figured as 
suckling two crocodiles. The seats of 
Sebek-worship elsewhere in Egypt might, 
if so, point to migrations of the tribe who 
occupied the Fayum in the earliest times. 

We have now seen enough of these 
examples of discordant beliefs to credit the 
view that they are an evidence of the differ- 
ences of race, and of the various elements 
of the religion having been introduced by 
different tribes from various quarters, who 
had successively forced their way into 
Egypt. 

24. Before going further it will be well 
to note some of the instances of changes 
in the religion, and of one belief altering 
or superseding another, which are already 
observed and acknowledged by the best 
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students. The following illustrations are 
all taken from the studies published by 
Maspero, who well recognizes that “ a 
religion always has a history, at whatever 
time after its origin we may view it,” and 
that a study of isolated gods must always 
precede the treatment of their combined 
forms. 

Of the creative gods there are three— 
Khnum, Sebek, and Ptah — which do not 
correspond to the same view of creation, 
and reigned over different -w'orshippers, at 
least at first. They were completely 
strangers, and sometimes enemies, with no 
more connection than had the princes of 
the very different districts of Egypt to 
which they belonged. And even Ptah had 
a long history, for Tatnen is the oldest 
form of Ptah ; or rather as we should say, 
a previous god of Memphis, who was 
absorbed in the later god Ptah, and whose 
memory was kept up by the compound 
god Ptah-Tatnen. Ptah was alone at first, 
and subsequently Sekhet was brought in 
to the Memphite worship as the wife of 
Ptah, although her previous position was 
with Atmu of Heliopolis. Imhotep was 
at first an epithet of Ptah, before being 
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made into a separate god as the son of 
Ptah. 

Turning to the Heliopolitan gods the 
changes and growth are frequent Shu, 
who was at first space or air, was made 
into a son of Atmu ; then later he became 
identified with Atmu. In the later growth 
of the Ra worship some kept to only a 
human figure of Ra, and a hawk-headed 
Horakhti ; others brought in new names 
for the new conceptions— Atmu for the past 
sun, Khepra for the present sun, &c. 
Then these again became compounded, 
as Atmu- PI arakhti- Khepra. 

At Thebes alterations are also seen. 
The whole Thebaid was originally subject 
to Mentu ; Amen then came forward, and 
Mentu was reduced to being a son of Amen, 

The gods of the dead varied as much as 
any. Sokar at Memphis and Mertseger 
at Thebes were the earliest. The kingdom 
of Sokar in the west was adopted into the 
Book of Duat ; as also was the kingdom 
of Osiris in the north, and in the stars. 
And Sokar became identified with Osiris 
of the Delta, they both being gods of the 
dead. Then Osiris became also mingled 
with Khentamenti of Abydos, another god 
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of the dead. And Osiris was also married 
to Isis, and established the popular Osirian 
cycle. After that came the combination 
of the Osiride and Sokar myths in the 
various ritual books of the future life, where 
the increasing solarization can be traced as 
late as the XXth Dynasty. As Maspero 
says, “ The increasingly intimate connection 
of Osiris and Ra, gradually mixed both 
myths and dogmas which bad been entirely 
separate at first. The friends and enemies 
of each became the friends and enemies 
of the other, and lost their native character 
in forming combined personages, in whom 
the most contradictory elements were 
mixed, often without succeeding in uniting 
them.” 

Later than all these changes, and attempted 
unification of gods, whose nature or whose 
territories overlapped, came the great sorting 
movement of forming triads and enneads in 
highly artificial orders and combinations, 
which in their turn led up to the idea of 
the unity of all the gods, that is so promi- 
nent in the later pantheistic views. These 
latest ideas put forward in the elaborate 
and lengthy inscriptions of Ptolemaic times 
are what have led many scholars to lose sight 
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of the several earlier stages which we have 
here been noticing. 

We have now seen how important the 
discordances and alterations of the Egyp- 
tian religion are for throwing some light on 
the history of its many modifications — a 
history which passed away before our 
earliest records, and which can only be 
recovered by the comparison of different 
and contradictory views. In these we 
have embalmed for study the only frag- 
ments of the prehistoric age that we can 
work on ; and it is this which gives such 
study a value far beyond that belonging to 
the religion alone. We gain a glimpse of 
the perspective of the growth of mind. 


LECTURE IV. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EGYPTIAN 
MYTHOLOGY 

25. To anyone attempting' to look at 
first at the mythology of Egypt, the great 
number of gods and their often complex 
and ill-defined attributes, render the vie'w 
most perplexing and repulsive. It appears 
almost impossible to master the multitude 
of details, and as if they had little reality 
and significance ■when at last understood. 
We have in the previous sections considered 
how such a complex subject should be 
approached, and what the laws are of a 
mixture of religions ; we have then reviewed 
the popular religion as being the simplest, 
and showing the point of view of the Egyp- 
tian mind ; then we have noted the discor- 
dances, the contradictions and duplications, 
and the most obvious changes in mythology, 
as evidence of its complex origin. Lastly 
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we now turn to making a brief analysis of 
the whole mass of supernatural existences 
which were recognized in Eg'ypt, so as to 
gain a grasp of the whole material, and to 
be able to realize its extent and its nature. 
All of this study may be regarded as 
prolegomena’ to the treatment of the 
mythology in detail; but without such a 
consideration of principles, and system of 
classification, we should grope helplessly in 
the dark, and feel that dur view was but 
partial and imperfect. We may in such a 
general review as this omit much that is 
important and overlook many beliefs which 
were prominent and familiar ; but at least we 
shall see the plan of the whole field and 
realize its extent and the relation of its 
parts. It will then remain to explore each 
myth and trace each deity separately, wnth 
the general clue in hand of its position and 
relation to other beliefs around it. 

For this general analysis we may take 
Lanzone’s Mythology as a standard list. No 
doubt many obscure and derivative spirits 
may yet be brought to light ; but they will 
only swell the least important section of the 
mythology. The total number of gods, 
spirits, and sacred beings or animals in this 
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record is about 438. These may be classi- 
fied in the following groups:— 


Hades, spirits and genii . • 

IS3 


serpents 

35 

188 

Animals, serpents . • • • 

7 


mammalia, &c. 

24 

31 

Monsters ♦ » 


7 

Local and minor gods . 


71 

Abstractions . • v * ' 


13 

Elemental . • 


4 

Feminine forms and sons or gocls, 21 

derived . . • • * 

Animal and human compound gods 


14 

Gods of dead • • • 


2 

Human gods . • ' 


II 

Cosmic gods 


IT 

Human gods of principles . 

varieties of Hathor . • 


51 

8 

43S 

Foreign gods • • • 


26, The first of these groups 

is known 

1 


Book of the Deaf and other works 
that deal with the future state, such as the 
Book of Knowing Dual, with its twelve 
hours of the solar passage ; the Book of 
Gates or Book of Hades, with its twelve 
names fenced off by separate portals ; the 
Book of the opening of the Mouth, and other 
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ritual works. These are mostly of a com- 
paratively late date, the Book of the Dead 
being probably the oldest ; but in ^ all of 
them the various stages of the religion are 
mixed and combined as best they might 
be. The genii that are met with in these 
works are therefore of all ages. Some like 
the great serpent Apap, and the great cat of 
the Persea tree, may belong to the earliest 
beliefs ; others were added as the need of 
explanation grew, and many were probably 
invented for the sake of uniformity, when 
the consciousness of constructing a system- 
atic guide-book to the unseen was realized 
by the Egyptian scribes and dogma-makeis. 
Doubtless many of the genii and^ of the 
serpents are duplications and subdivisions of 
the same idea. . 

27. Ofsacred animals we find thirty-one, of 

which seven are serpents. Four views of 
this animal worship are now held. Some 
regard the animals as having been first 
worshipped for their powers and unexplained 
actions, simply as fellow -beings with man. 
Another view is that they were worshipped 
as exemplifying certain characteristics^ of 
power, fertility, cunning, &c. A third view 
is that they were only sacred to the go s, 
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and that they were not directly worshipped, 
except as a corruption in late times. A 
fourth view is that they were worshipped 
because of their utility. This last view is 
certainly not solid, as many of the animals 
worshipped had no utility to man in any way. 
The view that they were only emblems of 
gods, and that the worship of the gods 
preceded the animal worship is not satis- 
factory. We see that the tree was sacred 
before it was connected with a goddess, 
because many different goddesses are united 
to tree worship. In the same way different 
gods are united to the worship of the same 
animals; the ram is adored for Khnum, for 
Amen, for Osiris, or for Neit, according to 
the locality ; the bull is connected with Ra, 
with Osiris, with Set, or with Ptah, and four 
sacred bulls are specified. Here the pre- 
sumption certainly is that the trees and 
animals were sacred already, before they 
were attached to the worship of one god 
or other. And, further, we see animals 
worshipped, and tablets carved to their 
honour, as animals alone, without any con- 
nection with a god, such as the wagtail and 
the cat ; and also adored in preference to the 
god, as the goose of Amen, the cat of Neit, 
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and the rams of Amen. The view, there- 
fore, that the animals were worshipped 
independently of the gods, and united to the 
divine worship subsequently, seems the more 
reasonable. Whether the abstraction of 
characteristics preceded animal worship, we 
cannot say ; probably unconsciously it did so, 
and they were reverenced for their being the 
greatest exemplification of various qualities. 
Mysterious intelligence was also attributed 
to their actions, and the baboon, the ibis, the 
cat, or the cobra, were each supposed to 
reason like a man. Remembering the adora- 
tion paid both to trees and to serpents at 
present in Africa, it seems not improbable 
that we may see the negro element in this 
plant and animal worship. 

Beside animals, various monsters were 
invented and worshipped ; seven such are 
specified. 

28. Then there comes the great mass of 
local and minor deities, who are only known 
in a few instances, and who may have held 
in Egypt much the same place that saints do 
in Christianity or in Islam. There are 
several abstractions, which were none of 
importance ; such as the god of Fishers, of 
Cultivation, of Corn, of Wine, of Earth, of 
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Fire, of Foreigners, of Writing, of Hearing, 
of Speech, of Taste, and of Destiny. Most 
of these are probably of late invention, and 
have no part in the early systems. There 
are also elemental gods, and those of Her- 
niopolis, the eight associated with Tahuti. 
Purely theoretical gods were invented to 
complete the triads, and twenty-one are 
feminine forms of a male god, or sons who 
are otherwise of no importance. 

29. We have now passed over more than 
three-quarters of the spiritual beings : about 
one hundred remain. Of these half are 
local forms of Hathor, and eight are foreign, 
leaving forty-three as the number of impor- 
tant divinities, the great gods as we may call 
them. These can be divided into four great 
groups ; the partly-aninial gods, the essen- 
tially human gods (Osirian group), the 
cosmogonic gods (Ra group), and the gods 
of human principles. The relative order of 
the introduction of these groups is as here 
arranged, so far as we can glean it from their 
relations to each other. As we have already 
pointed out, the worship of animals probably 
preceded that of abstract deities, and hence 
the half-animal gods are probably older than 
the others. Then Ma.spero has shown how 
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the Osirian doctrine was modified to agree to 
the solar Ra ; and that the heaven created by 
Horns, and sustained by his four sons, the 
pillars, is older than the Heliopolitan cos- 
mogony of Ra. The Osirian group of 
human gods belongs, then, to an older order 
of things than the cosmogonic gods. Lastly, 
the fact that Ptah, one of the gods of prin- 
ciples, had to borrow a partner, Sekhet, who 
was originally the mate of Atmu, and who 
had a son, Nefertum, points to his being 
later than the Ra group. And the diffusion 
of Hathor worship appears to belong to the 
latest of the prehistoric layers. 

Now, without entering on the details at 
present! it is at least allowable to point 
out that four successive races in Egypt 
have been deduced from the examination 
of the monuments, without looking to any 
relation to the religion; the Negro, the 
Libyan, the Mesopotamian, the Punite. And 
these four races have direct links to the four 
successive classes of gods which we have 
just specified. For the present this is an 
hypothesis ; some of these gods can be 
identified with those of certain of the races 
without much question, how far they all can 
remains yet to be studied. 
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30. The first group, the partly animal 
gods, which we should expect to be linked 
more or less with the negro element, are 
fourteen in number. Selk, the scorpion ; 
Uazit and Nekhebt, the serpents of north and 
south ; Hekt, the frog of birth ; Horakhti, 
the hawk; Mentu, the hawk; Tahuti, the 
ibis; Sebek, the crocodile; Taurt, the hippo- 
potamus ; Hapi, the bull; Khnum, the ram ; 
Un-nefer, the hare; Anpu or Apuat, the 
jackal; Sekhet or Bast, the lion. Each 
of these may appear in human form, with 
the head or some attribute of the animal, or 
at least standing and acting as a human 
being. In this they are distinct from the 
sacred animals. Apparently of this same 
stratum are the gods of the dead, Mert- 
seger, the serpent of Thebes, and Seker of 
Sakkara, whose kingdom of the dead is 
older than that of Osiris, and whose form 
apart from other gods we do not know, 
unless it be that of the mummied hawk 
which broods over his sacred bark and 
shrine. With this stratum we may probably 
also link the ka and ba ; their purely earthly 
existence and their dependence on the tree- 
spirit pointing to their early position. 

31. The second group is distinguished by 
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being linked together in the mythology, and 
being in almost every case represented under 
purely human forms. Isis and her son Horus 
worshipped at Buto, and Osiris, afterwards 
united to her, are the principal and typical gods 
of this group. Set — the only animal-headed 
god of the group — is closely related to the 
great triad, first as the fellow-god of Horus, 
and later as the enemy of Osiris and Horus. 
The outline of the history of this change 
we have already noticed, and its significance 
as embodying a piece of tribal history. 
There is also the great Horus, or elder 
Horus, who appears to represent the heaven, 
the her, or upper region, and whose two eyes 
are the sun and moon. Very possibly he 
was one with the younger Horus originally, 
who became posed as a son of Isis in con- 
sequence of some tribal union requiring a 
fusion of the gods. Nebhat is the remaining 
divinity of this family, whom some regard 
as a mere interpolation to provide a wife 
to Set. 

Another family of this same character is 
that of the Thebaid. Amen is a human 
god, and Mut and Khonsu are purely human 
in their figures. Anher is another god of 
the heaven, probably belonging to a different 
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tribe from the Horus worshippers. Ne^t or 
Neith, the great goddess of Sais was like- 
wise entirely human. All of these gods 
are figured as men and women, they have 
essentially human passions and action, and 
there is nothing mystic about them. ^ i hat 
they form a different class to the first is seen 
by their duplication ; worshippers of Tahuti 
had no need to invent a fresh god of the moon 
and of time, in Khonsu ; those who went to 
Sokar had no need to invent Osins as a god 
of the dead. The links of this class are all 
to the western races. Osiris was identified 
with the worship of the Dad emblem, lord 
of Daddu ; and this appears connected with 

the south Libyan god Dadun. The Diony- 
siac character of Osiris is very strong, and 
Dionysos was reared in Libya. Osins 
appears to be the god of vegetation the 
corn god, which was a main deity of the 
white races. The oracular character of 
Amen and Khonsu is a western idea, and 
Amen was expressly the god of the 
Oasis, and was worshipped in Laconia, Llis, 
and Bceotia. Neit has always been recog- 
nized as a Libyan goddess ; and the very 
close connection of her nature (as the 
aoddess of the lance or arrow, and also of 
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weaving) links her with Athena, who came 
from Libya. The Elysian theory of the soul 
is that belonging to this second group. 

32. The next main group is that of the 
cosmic gods, of whom Ra is the chief. 
Beside the main figure of Ra there are the 
parallel gods Atmu, the sun before the 
world, ever-existing; Khepra, the present 
sun; and Harakhti, the rising sun. Of 
these Ra was the direct primitive god, and 
Harakhti a popular variant combined with 
the previous Horus worship ; while Atmu 
and Khepra are more theological gods, 
never worshipped by the people. Nefer- 
atmu was a son of Atmu, who was hardly 
more than of local importance. Nut and 
Seb were the heaven and the earth, and Shu 
the air or space which separates them. In 
the earliest form it is Ra who separates 
them; but either form of the daily rising 
of Nut from Seb is evidently the lifting of 
the fog and mist of the Nile valley from off 
the earth and raising it up into the clouds 
of the sky. The sun does this by shining 
on it, so Ra separates Seb and Nut; while 
later the more abstract idea of space-^ 
Shu — was considered the separator. The 
ostrich feather, the hieroglyph of Shu, is 
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the most imponderable object for its bulk 
that could be selected, and hence the 
emblem of space. Tefnut is merely com- 
plementary to Shu. The moon-god^ Aah 
probably belongs to this group ; and the 
other form of the sun— Aten— being woi- 
shipped in the cenU'e of Ra influence, 
belongs to the same ideas. ^ rcr 

These gods, though human in form, differ 

essentially from the previous group, aa 
havina all of them a cosmic meaning, and 
repreSmting the elements of nature,— earth 
■ sky air, and sun. Their connection with 
the twelve hours is very marked ; the sun 
was always passing through the hours o 
day or night, and every hour had a different 
nature and was the region of different spnits. 
The great seat of this worship was at tieli- 

opolis; and that city— the abode of “the 
spirits of Heliopolis”— was a centre o 

literature and theology. In this we see a 
strong kinship to Mesopotamia; there the 
twelve hours ruled all divisions of time or 
space, the worship of spirits or demons was 
frequent, and great libraries were associated 
with the temples. Above all the cosmic 
view of religion predominated; the sun, 
moon, and stars were adored, and the 
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watery chaos was parallel to the waters 
of Nu, while the waters above the heavens 
were parallel to the solar river of the 
Egyptians on which the bark of the sun was 
navigated. Of course, the solar theory of 
the soul was that associated with this religion. 
The Mesopotamian influence in Egypt has 
long been recognized, and is seen to be later 
than the Osirian. In this it agrees to the 
position of the Mesopotamians invading the 
Negro-Libyan population. And we should, 
perhaps, see in Heliopolis the centre of 
power of the Eastern invaders. 

33. The fourth class of gods are those 
which embody more abstract ideas. Ptah 
the creator, who is neither Atmu the sun, 
nor Khnumu the modeller, but rather the 
architect of the universe, who puts it all 
into order, with his companion Maat, who 
is abstract truth and law. This is a very 
different view to that of any of the other 
gods. And similar in idealism is Min the 
all-father, and Hathor the all-mother. Later 
developments of these brought in Imhotep 
with Ptah, as a son representing the peace 
and learning which follows on law and order. 
And Hathor became linked with Isis, the 
previous mother goddess, though both are 
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still fio-ured separately side by side 
XiXth Dynasty ; and Horus thus came to 

" -Tri "S 

frcountry Without excluding JJ previous 

towns - and to Hathor being identified with 
ZroTthe goddesses. It is nov im- 
probable that the system °f 

noticed It't irtade“pendent of all the 

“bet theories of the 

Llrbeing «pt®lted as galloping into the 
unseen world bearing the mummy tty 
bS points to the mummificabon being 

X of the tdigioe ef Hf-'- ;”r"ho I 

we should see in this class of gn* 
of the latest prehistoric invaders, the Funi e 

If Min and Hathor we have ^ 

seen to belong to that quarter ; 

the same as the Patekh of the Phoenician , 

another branch of the Pumtes. _ 

We must, however, carefully notice a 
this view of some group of gods having 

the same nature, and belonging to the same 
“ . . „u ;mnr^Kr that they were 
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originally worshipped together. They may 
very probably have belonged to different 
tribes ; and only have been put side by 
side as tribal or political union spread. Min 
and Ptah may never have been worshipped 
together until their tribes entered Egypt. 
Amen and Osiris may have been strangers 
until their followers became unified in one 
land. All that we can venture to do is to 
outline a broad classification by general 
direction, east, west, or south, and gain 
some general idea of the sequence in 
time, without any hope as yet of separating 
between the various tribes of each quarter. 

34. There now remain to be considered ' 
the gods which appear to be foreign, that 
is to say, which belong to invaders who 
did not exercise an influence over the whole 
country. One of the most important of 
these is Bes, the god of dancing, music, 
and luxury. The earliest of such figures 
are clearly female, and down to the latest 
age a female Bes appears as well as the 
male form. The shaggy lion’s head is seen 
on a carving of the Xllth Dynasty to be 
a skin worn on the head, with the tail 
hanging down behiird ; and such a mask 
was imitated in cartonnage for the use of 
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the numbers so as to give them a percentage 
each period, we have the following results . 
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Hekt . 
Tahuti 
Khnumu 
Anpu . 
Sokar . 
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Here we can see how the Osiride and 
Cosmic gods rose in importance as time 
went on, while the Abstract gods continually 
sank on the whole. This agrees to the 
general idea that the later imported gods 
have to yield their position gradually to the 
older and more deeply-rooted faiths. 
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the nature of conscience 


.6 It has long been recognized that the 

Egyptians had a much 

“tionrS“Sy times. They are often 
spoken of as a more moral P“P'« ' ^ T 
phrase is ambiguous, as it may 
Complexity of the conscience, °t P^f^ 
conformity to the conscience. How lar the 
EOTtianC conformed to their theoretm smn- 
dafdC is quite a different “ aCd 

standards were certainly more ^ 

apparently higher, than those f “ 

pSples. In many respects they are far 
higher than those of the Greeks and ap 

nroach most to the Roman standm'd^ after 

Stoic philosophy and Christianity had ^uc- 
cessively purged and^ ■'"P^'d _ - . .3“" 
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and Ptahhotep of the Vth Dynasty; in the 
two negative confessions or repudiations of 
sins before the judgment of Osiris, which 
are probably much older, but only exist in 
later versions ; in the tablet of Antef of the 
Xllth Dynasty (Brit. Mus., Sharpe, ii.^83) ; 
Instructions of Amenemhat of the Xllth 
Dynasty ; in the maxims of Any of the 
XIXth Dynasty ; the precepts in a Ptolemaic 
papyrus in the Louvre (x. 9). and isolated 
sayings in the XI th Dynasty Song o tie 
Harper, and some grave steles. We are, 
therefore, able to study it in detail, and to 
classify a mass of ideas which liave definite 
dates affixed to them as a minimum ; hence 
we obtain a tolerably complete view of the 
Conscience of the Egyptians. _ One great 
value of such a study is that it is dealing 
with a people so much more advanced than 
their neighbours in such ideas, that we have 
before us an internally developing system 
rather than an accidental jumble of imposed 
ideas from other sources, which constitutes 
the morality of mdst later races. 

37 It may not be out of place to consider 
first, 'somewhat briefly, what we mean by 
conscience : not by any means to construct 
an artificial definition of the idea, nor to 
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argue as to its limits in relation to other 
conceptions, for that would lead us into the 
barren grounds of speculation. But rather let 
us look practically at the acts of others around 
us, and into own our minds. Conscience 
is that mass of the intuitions of right and 
wrong, which are born in the structure of 
the thoughts, though they may often need 
development before the latent structure 
becomes active. A plant does not put out 
its leaves and flowers all at once ; yet they 
are latent, and are inevitable if any develop- 
ment of growth takes place. And thus, 
perhaps, some can look back to a time when 
only one or two elements of conscience were 
yet active in their minds, such as a sense 
of justice and injustice, and they reflected 
then that no act would seem wrong or 
shocking if it was not unjust. Yet later 
on, as the mind grew (and growth or death 
is the choice to the mind, though the body 
may continue an animal existence), the 
various other elements of conscience un- 
folded gradually from some central stem 
(such as that of justice) which had first 
sprung up. 

It is needful to remember thus that con- 
science is an inherited development, as much 
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an inheritance in the structure of the brain 
as any other special modification is in the 
body — -needful because in the consideration 
of the springs of action it has been generally 
the habit to deal with the individual as If 
he had a perfectly blank mind, and was only 
impressed by the facts of life around him in 
a perfectly calculating and unbiassed manner. 
On the contrary the untrained mind teems 
with prospects of every kind, possible and 
impossible, at every change of surrounding, 
and acts far more by impulse and intuition 
than by precise calculations of theoretical 
right or utility. This is seen most plainly 
in the waywardness of children and savages ; 
the ideas of all kinds of possibilities are 
present, and the growth of conscience 
and of habit is not yet strong enough to 
determine uniformly which opening shall be 
followed. Thus we may look on each person 
as only a fragment of the common life of 
mankind, inheriting in his brain-structure a 
tendency to certain lines of action and cer- 
tain choices between opposing claims. He 
is the heir of* all his ancestors, and specially 
of those nearest to him ; for, as Galtoh 
has shown by physical tests, inheritance of 
special characters rapidly diminishes in each 
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succeeding generation, and there is a constant 
tendency thus to revert to an average type. 

38. From this point of view we see at once 
how it is that the utilitarian — such as Mill 
or Herbert Spencer — can point triumphantly 
to the fact that the moral ideas of right 
conform to what is the greatest utility, though 
often a far-fetched utility to the race, rather 
than utility directly to the individual. It is 
not, as he assumes, that the individual argues 
carefully from utility to right ; but, rather, 
that the stress of utility has throughout 
human history crushed out all those .strains 
of thought that were least helpful. Starting 
with the wild mass of wayward minds with 
infinitely varying choice of action before 
each, all those which were least useful in 
the long run went to the wall, found diffi- 
culties and hindrances to life prevail against 
them, and died out. Those minds whose 
impulses were the most useful and most 
regular and consistent succeeded best, and 
hence that type of brain descended to future 
generations. In short, utility has been the 
great selecting agent in brain variation as 
in bodily variation. And the result is that 
the great mass of inherited habits of thought, 
which w^e call intuitions or conscience, are 
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those which in the long run are most useful 
to the individual and to his community in 
general ; those which will lead his descen- 
dants most surely to success among their 
fellows, and which will help his community 
to hold its ground against others. Here we 
have a complete explanation of the often 
distant and intricate utility of some intuition 
or moral principle, which may be directly 
opposed to the comfort or even the well- 
being of the individual. A mental type of 
a community which produces on the average 
a certain number of martyrs to conscience, 
may thus ensure to itself that strength which 
may lead it to success over the fallen bodies 
of its saviours ; their conduct is strictly 
utilitarian, though it would be impossible 
to deduce it from any argument of utility 
to themselves. I have dwelt on this because 
it constrains us in the most decisive way to 
place utility as the blind selecting agent 
acting on the race, and not as the choice 
of the individual, and so explains the utili- 
tarian action of the person apart from 
any argument in his own mind. (See 
Note A.) 

This clears out of the way the imperious, 
yet sole, argument against the reality of the 
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rule of intuition; and we are free to accept 
what is to some— perhaps to all— the obvious 
mode of working of the mind. We do not 
act by elaborate calculation of consequences, 
but by a certain sense of what seems the 
inevitable course in the circumstances ; we 
follow our inherited intuitions, and the more 
we develop and unfold them, the more we 
let them rule over the mere impulse of the 
momentary feeling, the safer we are and 
the more surely are we in the way of right 
fulfilment. We are, then, trusting not to 
momentary expediency, but to the great 
growth of intuition, battered and lopped 
and toughened into its most sturdy and 
useful form by all the blasts of adversity 
that countless ancestors have endured, and 
by which they have been shaped. This is 
Conscience. 

In thus briefly glancing over the ground, 
as a mere explanatory preface to our view of 
Conscience among the Egyptians, we cannot 
possibly deal with the various constructive 
evidences by which we are led to this general 
statement: such as the examples of heredi- 
tary intuition and mental processes, apart 
from education ; the parallels of physical in- 
heritance ; the manifest growth of a body 
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of moral intuition, even in the midst of 

deGaying societies where everything was 
against each fresh generation ; the absence 
of conscience in most races where early 
marriage prevails; and the well-known ad- 
vantao-e of the later over the earlier members 
of th^same family in their mental ability, 
tact, and intuition, due to their inheriting a 
more developed brain. But we have^ here 
indicated that such a view of the conscience, 
as a body of intuition gradually shaped by 

the stress of hard utility, and pruned ol all 

its varieties that were not permanently suc- 
cessful. -that such a view is the key which 
fits the great puzzle of the strength of in- 
tuition and the prevalence of utility, as no 

other explanation can fit it. ^ _ 

•:i9. This leads to the practical view of the 
paramount value of the proper unfolding of 
the inherited intuitions, and of the strengthen- 
ing, selecting, and guarding of them by each 
person who is thus the temporary trustee of 
the great inheritance of the race. A duty to 
this precious growth which is paramount over 
all other duties of life to the person, to the 

fellow-men to whom the individuals charac- 
ter is the most valued part of him, and to 
those who may come after. A rig it y organ 
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ized intuition of moral perception, of judg- 
ment, and of feeling', is worth any amount of 
temporizing calculations, which always have 
to deal with unknown forces. And this is 
indeed most closely parallel to our acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in other matters. Pro- 
bably few, if any, persons remember even a 
small part of what they read ; and yet there 
is all the difference possible between a well- 
read and an ignorant man. In what does 
this difference consist if the actual words 
and facts are not remembered ? It consists 
in the education of his intuitive knowledge, 
in shaping and leading the mind, so that 
without being able to quote a single exact 
parallel, he can yet frame a correct judg- 
ment on history or on present life, and say 
at once if an assertion is likely or a future 
event is probable. Often a book is read — 
perhaps most books are read— not to retain 
a single detail in mind, but in order to 
consciously modify or expand the general 
mass of opinion and knowledge in the mind. 
And this is one of the strongest revelations 
to us of the vast mass of organized intuitions 
which we unconsciously bear in our minds, 
to which we apply on all occasions, and by 
which we rule our lives. 
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40. To most people the ideas of varieties 
of right and wrong are but vague ; some 
things are judged to be always right, others 
always wrong, and many between are said 
to “ depend upon circumstances.” The 
whole subject seems indefinable; a sort of 
mist, with some kind of a heaven at the top, 
and some kind of a hell at the bottom of it. 
And often there is a vague notion that many 
things are right according to one code, and 
wrong according to another ; a difference 
formulated in the discrepancies between 
custom, law, and canon law. 

Yet amid all this there is a general agree- 
ment as to the relative scale of right and 
wrong actions in any one subject,^ and most 
people will agree that one action is certainly 
better or worse than another. The confusion 
mainly comes in when we attempt to pit 
a right of one kind against a wrong of 
another kind, as when we attempt to weigh 
kindness against injustice. 

Now if we can bring in any system of 
thought in order to arrange our idea,s on 
this it will be a great gain. Not an arbitrary 
regulation, nor a code of abstract notions, 
nor any a priori arguments ; of such there 
have been far too many. What we need to 
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do is to ascertain what the actual 
human thoughts really are. and to what laws 
they conform. The only way to begm is 
to view one subject at a time, such as truth 

fulness, kindness, self-restraint, _ or justme^ 

Of these it will be most convenient to take 

truthfulness as the example j 

and one particular branch of that, as e 
hibited in honesty towards goverimaent 
is what we can learn more about than any 

Tlie first thing to arrange our ideas about 
is the relative order in which most men 
reo-ard degrees of truthfulness. Let us lay 

down certain stages of 

be generally regarded as clearly each worse 

than the previous. 

Lying to save many innocent lives, 

to save one innocent life, ^ 

” to save great losses of property or character 

to others, 

„ to save great pain to others, 

„ to avoid great pain, 

j, to save family character, 

to gain advantage for a family, 
to save personal character, 

to gain important personal advantage, 

,j : for moderate gain, 

„ for pleasures, 
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Lying for sake of Gontradictions, 

„ for trivial gain, 

„ to annoy others, 

„ to avoid slight pain or inconvenience, 

„ for pleasui'e of deception, 

„ from hatred of anything going aright 

Here we should have something like a 
definite scale of one particular virtue, always 
supposing that the directness of the lie was 
equal, say a plain direct negative to a direct 
question clearly expected. Of course many 
people would descend to a far lower level 
if a mere suggestion or innuendo would gain 
their end. Now this is not a mere curiosity, 
or piece of casuistry, to form such a scale ; 
it is like the earliest thermometers, divided 
into “temperate,” “summer heat,” “blood 
heat,” and “fever heat,” it is the first step 
to definition. What point in the scale some 
ancient Greeks would have occupied may be 
seen in Note B. 

41. The next step is to consider how 
many people will descend to each of these 
levels. Out ’ of a hundred ordinary people 
perhaps only one would refuse to tell a lie to 
save a man’s life ; perhaps twenty or thirty 
might be truthful in face of great pain of 
mind or body ; perhaps fifty would be 
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truthful where no great advantage was to 
be gained ; perhaps eighty would resist the 
temptation where only small gains or spite 
was the reason ; and only one or two would 
lie out of sheer perversity. 

The common idea probably is that a large 
part of our race are to be classed as 
“truthful,” all much alike, and below that 
there are fewer and fewer truthful folks 
found in increasing “depths of depravity.” 
Perhaps those who would be reckoned 
usually as truthful are people who would not 
lie to save themselves great pain, or to 
save the characters of their family. If we 
then call attention to higher degrees of 
truthfulness they are merely said to be 
“exceptional.’' 

In short, if we were to 
represent each person who de- 
scended to a particular level 
by a stroke, i, we should have 
so many strokes above one 
level, so many more who de- 
scended lower, so many more 
who descended lower still, and 
so forth, until we could define fig. 1. 

the proportion of people who 
are included in each successive stage of 
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truthfulness by an outline as here shown. 
(Fig. I.) 

But we have no right to draw a line 
anywhere as the abstract truthfulness; the 
higher grades are just as much 
part of the whole series as the 
lower ; and if it is true that very 
few persons will limit themselves 
by the highest grades, so it is also 
true that very few descend to the 
lowest. The extreme cases are 
the exceptions, and we may mark 
them by a single example ; on 
the other hand, there is a great 
mass of mankind about the middle 
grades, and we must, therefore, 
have a great many strokes there 
(Fig. 2) ; the outline then that 
defines the commonness of differ- 
ent grades of lying will be widest 
out in the middle, and run off tapering above 
and below. 

Now this approximates to the result which 
is very well known as the law of distribution 
of errors, or the “probability curve.” That 
is to say, that whenever a simple quality is 
liable to variation, whether it be the height 
or weight of a large number of men or 
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animals, the variations of temperature, the 
errors of measurement, or any other simple 
variable, it is always found that the greater 
part of the examples are in the middle, and 
fewer toward the ends ; and that if, for in- 
stance, a certain number of men vary one 
inch from the average height, there will be 
a fixed proportion that vary two inches, 
and another fixed proportion that vary three 
inches, and so forth. So that the distribution 
of variation, or the number of examples that 
agree to each different standard, always fol- 
lows a certain law of distribution. So certain 
is this that any distinct departure from this 
distribution is always accepted as proof that 
some disturbing cause is at work ; a different 
kind of distribution would be found for 
instance in the height of soldiers, because 
all men below a certain standard are rejected. 

Is it possible then that moral distribution 
follows the same law as all other natural 
variations ? To anyone accustomed to the 
regularity of the distribution of all other 
variations, this would hardly seem to need 
proof. But to many persons moral law is 
supposed to be something so spiritual, and 
so outside of the realm of force and matter, 
that it may be surprising to see it treated 
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like any other case of the variations found in 
nature. It is difficult to obtain any sufficient 
mass of accurate information on any subject 
of morals or conscience for us to test exactly 
this general similarity that we have seen to 
probably hold good between moral and 
physical distribution. 

42. One subject, however, promises to 
give a result. The well-known contribu- 
tions of “ Conscience Money" to the Ex- 
chequer afford a large mass of statistics, 
and I have dealt with nearly five thousand 
amounts received during thirty years, the 
details of which I was permitted to have 
extracted from the Treasury records. It is 
true that this only refers to a section of 
the population, those who happen to escape 
paying their legal assessment, and who yet 
feel uneasy at not having done so. From 
certain details that we can observe, it appears 
that these payments are largely the sums of 
continued accumulations of arrears, rather 
than single large items ; and this is all the 
better for our purpose, as the amounts thus 
represent what strains the conscience in 
different individuals and makes them uneasy 
enough to take the trouble, and make up 
their minds, to give- up the amount due to 
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the Exchequer. This is also an admirable 
subject for study from the comparative sim- 
plicity of the motives involved. There is 
no influence of affection nor of shame, as 
the payment is made to the impersonal 
nation at large, and is very generally 
anonymous, and never the subject of self- 
advertisement or glorification. We cannot 
say as much for any other form of payment 
depending on the conscience. Moreover, 
it covers all classes of society except the 
very lowest, and varies as much as one to 
a million in its effects. 

When we come to treat the amounts thus 
received we find that they follow very 
closely indeed the general law of the distri- 
bution of variations. The main exception 
is the deficiency from about £i lO^. to 
and the great excess at ^5. This is 
readily accounted for by the fact that so 
many payments are anonymous, and a ^5 
note is one of the handiest ways of making 
anonymous payments. That this facility of 
the note abstracts from the proportion of 
lower payments is interesting evidence that 
the payments are cumulative amounts and 
not mostly single dues. The man who owes 
over 30/- or so is induced to hold back until 
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he can send the convenient note. The 
many other results we cannot treat of at 
present, but will only say that the more 
punctilious conscience belongs to rather 
poorer people whose average is only £2 
or due, and not £$ i6s., which is the 
usual average due ; that conscience is twice 
as keen in March as it is in September, the 
economy of the winter enabling men to 
afford a conscience better than when antici- 
pating or enjoying the summer holiday ; 
and the clearing of conscience is largely a 
vague affair of a round lump sum, not half 
the payments being at all exact amounts. 

The most important result, however, is 
that conscience is, like all other variables, 
subject to the laws of averages and distri- 
bution. That exactly as many people will 
pay in a tenth of the average amount as pay 
in ten times the average, as many payments 
of 10/- as there are of ^^50 ; or further, as 
many people will pay in 1/6 or -it of the 
average as pay in 20 or 64 times the 

average. This distinctive point of the law 
of probabilities, the equality of instances 
at points equidistant from the average, 
above and below it, is fully and remark- 
ably carried out, though we here deal with 
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conscience concerning pence on the one hand 
and hundreds of pounds on the other. For 
some further details see Note C. 

43. Having thus obtained one of the best 



Fig. 8. Fig. 4, 


and most unmixed confirmations that we can 
hope to get of the application of the laws 
of distribution to moral questions, let us 
apply this system as a mode of visualizing 
and giving consistency to our thoughts on 
such subjects. We may say in looking at 
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such a curve that it represents the variations 
of mood and influences in the individual 
which determine his good and bad acts; 
or the variations between individuals in a 
whole class or nation. 

We can contrast rigid 
and narrow habits 
(Fig. 3) with those 
of wider feeling and 
passion (Fig. 4). We 
can represent the 
character of the mo- 
rality of different men 
or different races 
(Fig- 5) — son’s (a) 
very variable and 
reachinggreat heights 
as well as great depths 
— some (b) rather 
high as a whole, but 
not varying so much 
and never so good or so bad as a ; some 
(c) very uniform, but never worth much. 

And further, this enables us to clearly 
think of the effects which a standard of 
conduct may have on the national conscience. 
Many people will be affected by the existence 
of a standard ; those who are naturally a 


Fig. 5. 
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little worse than the standard will be con- 
siderably drawn to conform to it; those who 
are more distant from it will less often feel 
it possible to pay attention to it ; and those 
who are very far below it will not even try 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 


to regard it. Also those who would other- 
wise be a little better than the standard will 
give way and say that it is good enough 
for them, while those far above it will hold 
to their own high level. _ _ 

This brings before us very forcibly 
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the question of the benefit of a very high 
standard, or one nearer the common averas'e. 
In the case of a very high standard the 
danger is that it will attract such a slender 
portion of the whole area 
of variation that it will 
benefit very few people 
(Fig. 6) ; and, in short, be 
hypocritically concurred 
in, but practically dis- 
regarded. A standard 
nearer to the average will 
have a more generally 
useful effect {Fig. 7) ; 
while one even lower may 
yet be more useful, as in 
Fig. 8. But too low a 
standard may do no good 
by not being far enough 
from the average to raise 
it. Of course, the stronger 
the standard, Or the greater influence there 
is of religion, shame, good feeling, or other 
motive for obeying it, the further it may be 
placed from the average, while yet having 
sufficient attractive power to be of value in 
its results. 

There may be also two or three different 



Fig. 8. 
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standards all acting at once (Fig. 9) ; a ^ 
high church -going standard, very seL 
effective; a powerful lower standard 
trade custom; and a residuum much k 
than that, of the natural character. 
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affection (b), but be extremely avaricious 
(c). When he comes to dealing with his 
children he may be therefore in money 
matters readily in extremes, but not so often 
in a middle course. 

We have at least now seen enough to be 
able to picture before us the variations of 
motive and character; and we can thus 
consider the nature of conscience with a 
mental analysis and a clearness _of concep- 
tion which would otherwise be impossible. 


LECTURE VI. 


THE INNER DUTIES 

45. In dealing with nearly two hundred 
maxims or expressions of conscience which 
we have gathered from Egyptian sources, 
it is needful to have some system of classi- 
fying them, so as to place together those 
which are similar and which serve together 
to build up a picture of the Egyptian mind 
on one side or another. Seven classes are 
here separately dealt with, namely, the rules 
and maxims of (i) the personal character ; 
(2), the material interests; ( 3 )j the family 

duties, all of which we may call the 
deities; while the outer duties dhe. 

relations to equals; (5)._ the relations to 
superiors ; (b), the relations to inferiors , 
(7), the duties to the gods. And in each 
class we shall deal with the geneial ideas 
before noticing the more particular and 
detailed. For most of the translations here 
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I am indebted to Mr. Griffith, who feels 
considerable reserve about some of the 
renderings. The tablet of Antef is from 
a copy made by Mr. Alan Gardiner. 

46. One of the most valuable sources 
of our information is in the (5) great 
“ negative confession ” as it is commonly 
called, or rather “repudiation of sins” as 
it might be better termed, before the judg- 
ment of Osiris. It is probably one of the 
oldest documents that remain to us on this 
subject, and is specially valuable, as it pre- 
sumably strings together every action that 
was felt to be an infringement of moral law 
at the time when it was composed. There 
are two forms of this repudiation ; one of 
about 37 declarations, and another, similar 
in nature, often repeating the earlier list, 
but of 42 declarations. The latter is more 
artificial, as it calls on a separate spirit in 
each declaration ; and the number 42 is 
probably connected with the 42 judges who 
sit with Osiris, and those, in turn, with the 
division of Egypt into 42 nomes. 

It is strange that there are no family 
duties in either declaration ; and this sug- 
gests that the bond of the family was not of 
prominent importance at the time of the 
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framing of these lists, but that such duties 
were considered only as a part of ^ 
general duties to fellow-beings. Of the 

classes of duties then we find— 


LIST A. List B. 
. 7 ... i8 



Duties to character 
Duties to material welfare 
Duties to family . ■ 

Duties to equals . 

Duties to inferiors . 

Duties to superiors . 

Duties to gods . • 


The main difference between these two 
lists is that in the earlier time the duties 
to inferiors were put more forward than the 
duties to the man’s own character ; in t e 
later time the duty to the development .of 
character and of intuitions was felt to in- 
clude in it all that was needful to^ recount 
as duty to inferiors. The two lists are 
simply referred to as A and B hereafter. ^ 
47. The Egyptian felt very strongly the 
value of strength of character, and of self- 
control “I have not been weak, he boldly 

asserted to Osiris (A. 10) as^ one of the 

repudiations of wrong-doing, which qualified 
him for eternal blessing. And Any says. 
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“ Let not the heart despair before thyself, 
turning upside down its favours (happiness)* 
at once after an evil hour ” (60) ; this large- 
minded steadfastness is also enjoined by Any 
thus, “ If thou art good thou shalt be re- 
garded ; and in company or in solitude thou 
findest thy people (helpers) and they do all 
thy commands.” (34.) And similarly Any 
enjoins firm resolutions, “If thou goest in 
the straight road, thou shalt reach the 
intended place” (Any, 29) ; and also “ Give 
thine eye (look well to thyself) ; thy exist- 
ence lowly or lofty is not well fixed (is 
liable to change) ; go straight forward, and 
thou wilt fill the way.” (Any, 44.) There 
will be no room for deviation and uncertainty 
if a resolute course is firmly adopted. 

Of self-training and control we read, “If 
thou art found good in the time of prosperity, 
when adversity comes thou wilt find thyself 
able to endure.” (Any, 32.) And again, “ Be 
not greedy to fill thy stomach, for one knows 
no reason why he should do so ; when thou 
earnest into existence I gave thee a different 
excellency.” (Any, 42.) Or to put this in 

* The words and phrases in parentheses are paraphrases, 
additions, or alternative expressions to show the meaning 
more clearly, while not modifying the actual idiom of the 
original. 
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western words, “Yield not to mere desires 
which rest not upon reason, for >ou 
made for better things than that ^ 

Self-respect is also enjoined by Any . 
a man is drunken, go not before ^ven 
when it would be an honour to be 
(6) ; and also, “ Go not among the multitude, 
in order that thy name may not be foulc . 
(Q.) And in the later precepts it is said 

“Make not a companion of awicked man. (j.) 

Readiness and boldness appear m the 

of Pmh hoteo ■ “ If thou fmdest 
early time of Etah-liotcp . cnrress- 

a debater in his moment ^2 

fully) thine equal, who is withm 

to whom thou canst cause thyself to become 

superior be not silent when he speaketh 

evfl- a great thing is the approval of the 

hearers, that ‘''i' „tbles ' (S.rAnd 

imbarrassed by a liar should make reply; 
Ten god judgeth truly, and his trespass 

. riseth against him.” (38.) . 

Activity was also one of the gr^t claims 
for the future blessing: before Osins the 
soul declared, “I have not been lazy 
in I A and “I have not been empty fot 
?oJv (A. 9 .) And similarly. “ 1, 
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not known vanity (meanness or unprofit- 
ableness) ” (A. 4) ; and “ I have not made 
bubbles.” (B. 39.) Special importance to 
straightforwardness was also given in the 
declaration at the judgment. “I have not 
acted perversely instead of straightforwardly.” 
(A. 3.) “I have not acted crookedly” 
(B. 7); “I have not made confusion” 
(B. 25); “I have not been deaf to the 
words of truth.” (B. 24.) Thus no less 
than eight declarations in the most solemn 
list of the great judgment turn on the 
activity and directness of character, which 
has in all ages been a quality worth even 
more than the cleverness of subtlety. 

A delightful picture is drawn by Ptah- 
hotep of the disastrous lack of common 
sense, that is as well known now as in his 
early times. “ Verily the ignorant man who 
hearkeneth not, nothing can be done to him. 
He seeth knowledge as ignorance ; profitable 
things as hurtful ; he maketh every kind of 
mistake so that he is reprimanded every 
day. His life is as death therewith ; it is 
his food. Absurdity of talk he marvelleth 
at as the knowledge of nobles, dying while 
he liveth every day. People avoid having 
to do with him, on account of the multitude 
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of his continual misfortunes.” (Ptah-hotep, 
40.) And this avoidance of fools appears 
again in the late precept “ Go not out with a 
foolish man, nor stop to listen to his words 
(Precepts, 21,22), and “ Do not according to 
the advice of a fool. ’ (Precept 4 <) 

48. But, perhaps, greater stress is laid 
upon discretion and quietness than on any 
other qualities of character. It is remark- 
able that it does not occur at all^ in the 
earlier repudiation of sins, but is veiy 
prominent in the later ; in that we find, 

“ My mouth hath not run on” (B. 17) : “ My 
mouth hath not been hot” (B. 23) ; “ I have 
not quarrelled” (B. 29) ; ” My voice has not 
been voluble in niy speech” (B. 33); and 
» My voice is not loud.” (B. 37 -) Here five 
out of the forty pleas of goodness turn on a 
single quality, which would hardly appear at 
all in a board-school code of morals. Yet such 
are the virtues requisite for the blessed fields 
of Aalu in the kingdom of Osins. This 
same discreetness is urged by old Ptah- 
hotep, “ Let thy heart be overflowing, but 
let thy mouth be restrained: consider how 
thou Shalt behave among the nobles. Be 
exact in practice with thy master ; act so 
that he shall say, ‘The son of that man shall 
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speak to those that shall hearken j Praise- 
worthy also is he who formed him._ App y 
thine heart while thou art speaking, t a 
thou mayest speak things of distinction ; 
then the nobles who shall hear will say, 

‘ How good is that which proceedeth out ot 
his mouth.’” (Ptah-hotep, 42-)_ Later on 
Antef says. “I am one who is cool, free 
of hastiness of countenance, knowing resu^ s. 
(2.1 And Any also has several injunctions 
to the same quietness. “ Seek silence ^ or 
thee.” (Any, 62.) “ Go not into the crowd it 

thou findest thyself excited in the 

of violence.” (Any, 49-) “ “ f ,W 

thou talk daily? Let offic.als talk of the, 
affairs, a woman talk of her hu^ban , 
every man talk of his business. (Any, 2 , 0 .) 
And in more detail he says, “ U there^ 
enquiry, increase not thy words i in seeping 
quiet tltou wilt do best ; do not be a talkei 
?Any, lo) ; and again, “Guard thyself from 
sinning in words, that they may not wound, 
aching to be condemned in the breast of 
man is malicious gossip, which is never still 
Discard the man who errs (thus) ^nd let h 
not be thy companion.” (Any, i6.) And the 
repudiation of sins also brings in the con- 

1 raf cr-iddin “ I have not been 

demnation ot gossip. a 
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a tale-bearer in business not mine own.” 

Extreme reserve is inculcated by some 
writers. Kagemni says, " The cautious man 
succeeds, the accurate man is praised, to the 
man of silence (even) the sleeping chamber 
is opened. Wide scope hath he who is 
acquiescent in his speech ; knives are set 
against him who forceth his way wrongfully.” 
(Kagemni r.) Amenemhat bitterly remarks 
as a precept for the highest station, “ Man- 
kind turn their heart to him who inspireth 
them with fear: fill not thy heart with a 
brother” (Am. ii.) ; and again, “ Keep to 
thyself thy own heart, for friends exist not 
for a man on the day of troubles.” (Am. iii.) 
Such cynical reserve was not, however, the 
Egyptian ideal, but it was what they pre- 
ferred at least to weak gossip. 

Covetousness is named in the repudiation 
of sins. “ I have not been covetous” (B. 
3.) ; and this is put in a more concrete form 
by Any, “ Fill not thy heart with the things 
of another; beware of this. For thy own 
sake go not near the things of another, 
unless he shows them himself in thy house.” 
(Any, 24.) 

The evil of presumption and pride was 
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met by remarks on the uncertainty of life. 
Kagemni says : “ Let not thy heart be 
proud for valour in the midst of thy troops. 
Beware of overbearingness, for one knoweth 
not what shall happen, or what a god will 
do when he striketh.” (Kagemni, 5.) And 
similarly Ptah-hotep begins : “ Let not thy 
heart be great because of thy knowledge, 
but converse with the ignorant as with the 
learned ; for the limit of skill is not attain- 
able, and there is no expert who is completely 
provided with what is profitable to him. 
Good speech is more hidden than are the 
precious stones sought for by female slaves 
amid the pebbles.” (Ptah-hotep, i.) And 
more picturesquely does Any remark on the 
ever changing nature of things. “The 
water- courses shifted in past years, and will 
yet again the next year. The large pools 
dry up, and their shores become deep cracks. 
Nothing comes to man alike. This is the 
reply of the Mistress of Life.” (Any, 43.) 
And the steadfast unwavering mind that 
these reflections should enlarge is held up 
as a heavenly requisite in the repudiation 
of sins, where the soul asserts “ I have not 
given way to anxious care ” (A. 8) ; and “ I 
am not of inconstant mind” (B. 31); and 




similarly, “ I have not been wretched.” 

49. But beside all these fortifying maxims 
Egyptians had a keen idea, sometimes 
ming to the surface, that virtue was not 
entirely its own reward, and not solely an 
end in itself; but that the end of right con- 
was right enjoyment. Ptah-hotep 
inculcated this : “ He who doth accounts 
all day long hath not a pleasant moment ; 
and yet he who enjoy eth himself all day 
long doth not provide for his house. The 
archer hitteth his mark, and so doth he who 
steereth, by letting it alone at one time and 
pulling at another. He that obeyeth his 
heart shall command.” (Ptah-hotep, 25^:.) 
And again, “ Follow thy heart the time that 
thou hast ; do not more than is commanded. 
Diminish not the time of following the heart, 
for that is abomination to the that hs 
moment (opportunity of action) should be 
disregarded. Spend not the time of each 
beyond what is needful for providing 
thy house. When possessions are 
obtained follow the heart, for possessions 
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are not made of full use if (thou art) weary.” 
(Ptah-hotep, lo.) And the song of the 
harper more freely enjoins : “ Follow thy 
heart so long as thou existest . . . enjoy 
thyself beyond measure, let not thy heart 
faint, follow thy desire and thy happiness 
while thou art on earth.” Such doctrine 
naturally led too far, as when a man in 
Ptolemaic times ingeniously places in his 
deceased wife’s mouth on her tombstone 
the commands ; “ Enjoy the love of women 
and make holiday. . . . Thy desire to drink 
and to eat hath not ceased, therefore be 
drunken.” But occasional intoxication does 
not seem to have been looked on very 
seriously, perhaps, just because it was so 
very occasional ; in the tomb of Paheri 
(XVIIIth Dynasty) one lady at the party 
says : “ Give me some wine for I am as dry 
as a straw ” ; and another, approving its 
quality, adds, “ I should like to drink to 
intoxication.” 

50. We may then sum up the personal 
character which the Egyptian strove for, 
and even considered in many points to be 
essential for those who would enter into the 
kingdom of Osiris. He should be strong, 
steadfast, and self-respecting ; active and 
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straightforward; quiet and discreet; ^ 

avoid covetousness and presumption. _ Vet 
with all this, while striving for the highest 
character, he was to keep the use of lite 
before him and to avoid miserliness or 
asceticism. Other qualities which we value 
we shall notice in the relations to other men 
and to property; but so far as the so e y 
personal qualities go this pictore of e 

Egyptian mind is as fine a basis o ^ 
principles of character as has been laid 
down by any people. But yet we do no 
find any trace in it of the idea of sin, w 
was so familiar to the Hindus in eady times 
the Egyptian is the rather akin to the Greek 
mind, which sought out a fair and noble hfe 
without introspection or self-repioach. Ye 
the more personal sense is seen in Indm 

even as early as the Rig Veda, where in 
the hymns to V aruna (Ouranos) contempo- 
rary with the XVlIIth Egyptian Dynasty 
or earlier, the Hindu said: /‘O Varuna! 

deliver us from the sins of our fathers. 
Deliver us from the sins committed m our 
persons . . all this sin is not wilfully com- 
mitted by us. Error or wine, anger or dice, 

or even thoughtlessness, has begotten sm. 

Even an elder brother leads his younger 
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astray, sin is begotten even in our dreams.”* 
And soon after, between the XIXtH and 
XXIst Egyptian Dynasties, we read the 
Hindu saying: “ When confessed the sin 
becomes less, since it becomes ti‘uth.”t 
Such ideas, however familiar to us, to whom 
they have descended by way of Palestine, 
are, however, quite foreign to the Mediter- 
ranean conscience met with in Egypt and 
in Greece ; they belong essentially to the 
ascetic mind that found no place in the 
compact and practical frame of the ex- 
cellencies of the early Egyptian, which so 
closely resembles the character of the best 
of the modern Egyptians. 

MATERIAL WELFARE 

51. Beside the maxims of entirely per- 
sonal character there is a body of injunctions 
relating to the more material welfare and 
conduct which may be considered as a separ- 
ate class. Self-help is enjoined by Ptah- 
hotep : “ If thou ploughest labour steadily 
in the field, that god may make it great in 
thy hand. Let not thy mouth be filled at 

^ Rig Veda vii. 89. 

t Satapatha Brahmana ii. 5, 2, 20. 
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thy neighbour’s table. . . . Verily he who 
possesseth prudence is as the possessor of 
good, he holdeth like a crocodile from, the 
officials. (He does not get into trouble and 
have to give bribes.) Beg not as a poor man 
from him who is without children, and make 
no boast to him ; the father is important 
even when the mother that beareth is want- 
ing, for another woman may be added to 
her ” (reckon not on inheriting from a child- 
less man, for he may take another wife). 
(Ptah-hotep, 9.) 

Prudence is enjoined by Any thus: 

Keep thine eye open for fear that thou 
shalt go begging : there is no man, if he be 
often lazy (that shall escape want) ” (Any, 21), 
and seizing opportunities also, — “ If the hour 
be past, one seeks to save another.” (Any, 4.) 

Reserve and not trusting to others appear 
also in Any’s sayings, “ Give not over-much 
freedom to a man in thy house. When thou 
comest in and thou hearest of his presence, 
thou art saluted by his mouth, thou art told 
of his purpose and talking is done ” (Any, 
45) ; and in the bitter saying, “ Thy entering 
into a village begins with acclamations ; at 
thy going out thou art saved by thy hand.” 
(Any, 64.) 
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A curious piece of worldly wisdom lies in 
the advice to imitate successful men. “If 
thou failest, follow a successful man ; let all 
thy conduct be good before god. When 
thou knowest that a small man hath advanced, 
let not thine heart be proud toward him by 
reason of what thou knowest of him ; to a 
man who hath advanced be respectful in 
proportion to what hath andved to him, for 
behold things do not come of themselves, it 
is their law for those whom they love. Verily 
he who hath risen he hath been prudent for 
himself; it is god that maketh his success, 
and he would punish him if he were in-^ 
dolent.” (Ptah-hotep, 10.) “Always do 
business with lucky people,” is a well-known 
modern maxim. 

Of the value of knowledge, above the 
power of connections and influence, Any 
speaks thus: “If thou art able in the 
writings, having penetrated into the writings, 
put them in thy heart, then all that thou 
sayest will be perfected. If a scribe is 
employed in any profession he speaks accord- 
ing to the writings (Precedents !). There is 
no son to the chief of the treasury, there is 
no heir to the chief of the seal (such officer 
must be fitted by ability and not by influ- 
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ence). The great appreciate the scribe, and 
his hand is his profession and cannot be given 

to children ; their misery - (of the great) is 

his good, their greatness is his protection.” 
(35.) It is familiar to us how true this last 
sentence is of our scribes, the lawyers. But 
to feel the force of this let us turn to a com- 
munity in which the scribe is in full sway. 
Writing of Emin Pasha’s officials, Mr. 
Jephson says, “ These soldiers were so 
foolish ; again and again they found them- 
selves tricked by the clerks. . . . The 
Eo-yptian clerks held the whole of these 
igSorant Sudani officers and men m their 
hands ; they wrote all sorts of things, to 
which the Sudanis, who could neither read 

nor write, put their seals.” 

A conciliatory and peaceable manner was 
much valued; but all the injunctions come 
from Any in the XIXth Dynasty, and none 
from earlier times. “As the inside of inan 
is like a granary, full of all kinds of replies, 
choose to thee the good, speak well, as 
there is abomination within thee. To reply 
violently is as lifting a stick. But speak with 
the sweetness of a lover. . . . ( 37 -) _ 

doth not o-et good things when one saith evil 
things.” {28.) “ Lift not up thy heart over 
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the dissipated man so that he can find speech 
(against thee). The statements of thy mouth 
go round quickly if thou repeat them. Do 
not make enemies ; the ruin of a man is in 
his tongue ; guard thyself that thou make no 
loss.” (36.) “Do not talk folly to all who 
come ; the word of the day of the gossiping 
will turn thy house upside down.” (31.) 
“ Hold thyself far from rebels. He whose 
heart controls his mouth amongst the soldiers 
will certainly not be taken to the courts, nor 
be bound, nor know that which conciliates 
(presents).” (51.) 

Covetousness is the fault particularly 
noted by Ptah-hotep, and he reminds one 
painfully of the failing of the present Egyp- 
tian. “ If thou desirest thy going to be 
good, take thyself from all evil, beware of 
any covetous aim. That is as the painful 
disease of colic. He who entereth on it 
is not successful. It embroileth fathers and 
mothers with the mother’s brothers, it sepa- 
rateth wife and husband. It is a thing that 
taketh to itself all evils, a bundle of all 
wickedness. A man liveth long whose rule 
is justice, who goeth according to its move- 
ments. He maketh a property thereby, 
while a covetous man hath no house.” (19.) 


“ ‘ ' I i. 1 . j.,: ti 
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Any remarks more on the need of not ex 
pectinff to get the best of things. tii^ 
thyself a house if thou dislike to live tn 
common. Do not say ‘ This is^a part of the 
house which has come to me by inheritance 

from my father and my mother who are m 

the tomb ’ : for if thou comest to divide it 
with thy brother thy part will be the store- 

Comm^ciil credit was much valued, more 
than we should expect in such a 
“ Know thy tradesmen, for when thy affairs 
are unsuccessful thy good reputation with 
Ty friends is a channel well filled, it is more 
important than a man s wealth. m pi 

party of one belongeth to another. A 

profitable thing is the good reputadon of a 

mans son to him. ^ The nature is letter 
than the memory (acquirements). ( 

‘“’tL Avoidance of drink and of Inxnryris 
dwelt on at length ty Any. and was. doubN 
less, a needful warning in the XIXth 
Dynasty. “ Do not be engrossed m 4e 
house where beer is drunk ; for it is evil that 
words of another meaning come from thy 
mouth without thy being aware of having 
ociri them.— and that in falling thy limbs are 
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broken without any person having' laid hand 
on thee, — and that thy boon companions get 
up and say ‘ Turn out this drunkard,’ — and 
when one comes to blame thee they find 
thee lying on the ground like a little child.” 
(13.) And of the more refined pleasures 
he says, “There has been made for thee a 
feasting-place ; the hedges have been put for 
thee around that which has been cultivated 
by the hoe for thee ; there have been planted 
for thee in the inner parts sycoraores, which 
join all the lands belonging to thy house; 
thou fillest thy hand with all flowers which 
thine eye sees. And one becomes weakened 
in the midst of all these, and happy is he 
who shall not abandon them.” (Any, 23.) 

52. Lastly, the uncertainty of life is 
strongly urged by Any. “ Put this aim 
before thee, to reach a worthy old age, so 
that thou may be found to have completed 
thy house which is in the funereal valley, 
on the morning of burying thy body. Put 
this before thee in all the business which 
thine eye considers. When thou shalt be 
thus an old man, thou shalt lie down in the 
midst of them. There shall be no surprise 
to him who does well, he is prepared ; thus 
when the messenger shall come to take thee, 

I 
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he shall find one who is ready. Verily, thou 
shalt not have time to speak, for when he 
comes it shall be suddenly. Do not say, 
like a young man, ‘ Take thine ease, for thou 
shalt not know death.’ When death cometh 
he will seize the infant who is in its mother’s 
arms as he does him who has made an old 
age. Behold I have now told thee excellent 
things to be considered in thy heart, do them 
and thou shalt become a good man and all 
evils shall be far from thee,” (Any, 15.) 

Thus the main points of character in ex- 
ternal matters were self-help, prudence, and 
respect for success ; the value of knowledge, 
and of conciliation and fair .speech for a hold 
on other men ; avoiding the taint of covetous- 
ness, and keeping good credit ; not being 
tied by mere pleasures, and being always 
ready to resign life. In all this the ancient 
Egyptian is much like the modern fellah; 
both accept their place in the world readily, 
and enjoy it quietly without being over- 
weighted by duty. Neither of these know 
anything of the Western sense of the terrible 
responsibilities of life, and the tyranny of the 
conscience. They simply enjoy living with- 
out being too particular, and lay great stress 
on making it as pleasant as possible to other 
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people. Their aim was to be easy, good- 
natured, quiet gentlemen, who made life as 
agreeable as they could all round. x‘\nd 
though the ideal was not a very high one, 
it was not bad for a warm climate; and it 
may compare well with the actual practice 
of our own land or any other. 


FAMILY DUTIES 

53. The position of women was always an 
important one in Egypt, as the social system 
was matriai'chal in the early times, and con- 
tinued to place property in the hands of 
women throughout the history. Even the 
strongly patriarchal Roman law and the 
power of Islam did not root out this, as in 
Makrisi’s time a Copt always said, in selling 
anything, “with my wife’s permission” ; and 
to the present time in Upper Egypt women 
are the treasurers and misers of the house- 
hold. Yet the relation was apparently much 
on the same footing as other business, and 
has little of the family character; nor did 
it produce any large number of precepts. 

Throughout all the earlier history a woman 
who had property was always mistress of the 
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house, and her husband was a sort of boarder 
or visitor, who had to keep up the establish- 
ment. This is seen even in the XIAtn 
Dynasty, where Any writes, “ Be not rude 
to a woman in her house if thou know her 
thoroughly. Do not say, Wheie is tiat. 
brino- it to me,’ when she hath put it m its 
right place, and thine eye hath seen it; when 

thou art silent thou knowest her qualities, 

and it is a joy for thine hand to be with her. 
There are many who understand not how a 
man should act if he wish to bring misfortune 
into her house, and who know not how to 

find out her conduct in all ways. The man 

■who is strong of heart is soon master in 
her house.” (Any, 56.) And even in the 
Ptolemaic times marriage contracts made 
over all possible property of the man entirely 
to the woman. 

In most nations, however, there have been 
several legal forms of marriage side by side ; 
in ancient India and in Roman law this was 
conspicuous. Probably the same diversity 
existed in Egypt, depending on the question 

of whether the woman had property 01 her 

own to begin with. In Ptah-hotep _we fin . 
“ If thou art successful and hast furnished 
thy house and lovest the wife of thy bosom. 
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then fill her stomach and clothe her back. 
The medicine for her body is oil. Make 
glad her heart during the time that thou 
hast. She is a field profitable to its owner.” 
(21.) In later times the Ptolemaic precepts 
say, “ May it not happen to thee to maltreat 
thy wife, whose strength is less than thine ; 
but may she find in thee a protector.” (Pre- 
cepts, 8.) Here the husband is presumed to 
be independent, and to be master. 

Irregularities are considered by Ptah-hotep 
to demand at least compensatory kindness. 
“ If thou makest a woman ashamed, wanton 
of heart, whom her fellow townspeople know 
to be under two laws (in an ambiguous 
position) ; be kind to her for a season, send 
her not away, let her have food to eat. 
The wantonness of her heart appreciateth 
a straight path.” (Ptah-hotep, 37.) But he 
warns most strongly against a corrupt life. 
“ If thou wishest to prolong friendship in a 
house into which thou enterest as master, 
as brother, as friend, in any place that thou 
enterest beware of approaching to women ; 
no place in which that is done prospereth. 
The face is not watchful in attaining it 
(pleasures) ; a thousand men are injured in 
order to be profited for a little moment, like 
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a dream, by tasting which death is reached.” 
{Ptah-hotep, 1 8.) Any similarly says, “Follow 
not after a woman, and allow not that she 
occupy thy heart.” (Any, 57.) And of the 
wandering professional he says, “ Keep thy- 
self from the strange woman, who is not 
known in her town. Look not on her when 
she cometh, and know her not, and fill not 
thy heart with her. She is a whirlpool in 
deep water, the vortex of which is not 
known. The woman whose husband is 
afar writeth to thee daily ; when none is 
there to see her she standeth and spreadeth 
her snare ; sin unto death it is to hearken 
thereto, even when she shall not have ac- 
complished her plan in reality. Men do all 
crimes for this alone.” (Any, 8.) 

In the qualifications for the kingdom of 
Osiris the moral law was early laid down. 
In the earlier repudiation it appears to be 
only a trespass ag'ainst the sacred property, 
“ I have not committed fornication nor 
impurity, in what was sacred to the god 
of my city.” (A. 22.) But in the later 
repudiation this is divided into three 
general propositions. “ I have not com- 
mitted adultery with another man’s wife ” 
(B. 19); “I have not been impure” 
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{B. 20); “I have not been given to un- 
natural lust.” (B. 27.) 

54. Of the parental and filial duties theie 
is not much said, compared with the space 
they fill in the systems of the further east. 
There is not a single condition laid down 
on these duties in the judgment befoie 
Osiris ; and according to these earliest 
codes a man had no stronger duties to fits 
parents than to any other persons. The 
early moralists, however, treat of such 
duties to some extent, but they again 
almost disappear in the later writers. As 
compared with the code of harsher climates 
this may be due to the small amount of 
cost and care of children ; and as compared 
with other eastern lands, the provision o 
offerino-s in semblance by the Egyptians in 
the tomb left little place for the urgency 
of filial duties in maintaining continual 
supplies for the deceased. It is at least 
a curious lack, contrary to what might be 
expected in the Egyptian code. We read 
in Kagemni of the “man devoid of 
sociability,” that he is “rude to his mother 
and to his people” (Kagemni, 4) and t e 
late Precepts echo this, “ Make it not in 
the heart of a mother to enter into bitter- 
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ness.” (t.) And in Any we specially read 
of the long cares of a mother, and the 
consequent "duty to do the same for the 
next generation. (Any, 40.) He enjoms 
the duty of funeral offerings: “Offer water 
to thy father and thy mother who rest in 
the valley (of tombs); see to the water 
and offer the divine things which are said 
to be acceptable. Forget it not when thou 
art far off; if thou dost this thy son shall 
also do the same for thee.” (Any, 12 .) 

The value of paternal precepts is also 
dwelt on. “ If the son of a man receive 
what his father saith, no plan of his shall 
fail. He whom thou teachest as thy son, 
or the listener that is successful in the heart 
of the nobles, he guideth his mouth accom- 
ing to what he hath been told .... He 
faileth that entereth without hearing. He 
that knoweth, on the next day is estab- 
lished ; he who is ignorant is crushed. 
(Ptah-hotep, 39.) “The son that hearkeneth 
is a follower of Horus ; there is good for 
him when he hath hearkened ; he groweth 
old, he reacheth amakh, he telleth the like 
to his children, renewing the teaching of 
his father. Every man teacheth as he hath 
performed; he telleth the like to his 
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sons that they may tell it again to their 
children.” (Ptah-hotep, 41.) “ Do according 

to that which thy master telleth thee. How 
excellent to a man is the teaching of his 
father, out of whom he hath come, out 
of his very body, and who spoke unto him 
while he was yet altogether in his loins. 
Greater is what hath been done unto him, 
than what hath been said unto him. 13 ehold 
a good son that god giveth doeth beyond 
what he is told for his master ; he doeth 
right, doing heartily, even as thou hast come 
unto me . . . .” (Ptah-hotep, 43.) The 
inheritance of qualities, and their importance 
above education, is here well marked. 

The duties to the children are also en- 
forced. Any says, “ Take to thyself a wife 
when young, that she may give thee a son ; 
being thine, a child to thee, when thou art 
a young man, is a witness that this is a 
good man’s deed, of one whom many will 
praise the more for his son.” (i.) And 
Ptah-hotep says, “If thou art a successful 
man, and thou makest a son by god’s 
grace, if he is accurate, goeth again in thy 
way, and attendeth to thy business on the 
proper occasion, do unto him every good 
thing, for he is thy own son, to whom it 
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belongeth that thy ka begat; estrange not 
thy heart from him.” (Ptah-hotep, 12.) And 
in the late precepts the duties and care for 
sons are also repeated, though the strong 
notion of continuity of family occupation 
and tradition seems to have gone. “ May 
it not happen to thee to cause thy infant 
to suffer if he be weak, but assist him.” 
(Precepts, 14.) “Do not abandon one son 
to another of thy sons, who is stronger 
or more courageous.” (Precepts, 15.) And 
this control extended into maturity, for we 
read, " Do not allow thy son to be familiar 
with a married woman.” (Precepts, 18.) 


LECTURE VII. 


THE OUTER DUTIES 

RELATIONS TO EQUALS 

55. The more general duties to equals 
occupy a large part of the repudiation of 
sins. The earlier list says, “ I have not 
murdered” (A. 16), and “I have not com- 
manded murder” (A. 17); and the second 
list states, “ I have not slain men.” (B. 5.) 
In the late precepts there appears the higher 
command, “ Do not save thy life at the cost 
of that of another.” (Precepts, 12.) 

The general statement with which the 
earlier repudiation opens, “ I have not done 
injury to men ” (A, i), is amplified into several 
different declarations in the later list. “I 
have not done injustice” (B, i) opens the 
second list, and further it declares, “ I have 
not robbed” (B. 2), ” I have not stolen ” 
(B. 14 and 15), “ I have not been a pilferer.” 
(B. 16.) Special forms of dishonesty are 
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detailed: “I have not added to nor 
diminished the measures of grain (A. 23), 
and in the second list, “ I have not diminished 
the corn measure” (B. 6), “ T have not 

diminished the palm measure ” (A. 24), “ I 
have not falsified the cubit of land” (A. 25), 
“I have not added to the weight of the 
balance” (A. 26), “I have not nullified the 
plummet of the scales.” (A. 26a.) The sins 
of Egyptian agriculture are named : “I have 
not stopped water in its season” (A. 31), “I 
have not dammed running water.” {A 32.) 

A very strange repudiation next appears 
which seems as if fire was looked on as 
having a separate being. “ I have not 
quenched fire in its moment,” i.e. when 
burning up. (A. 33.) Possibly fire was 
looked on as a portion of the sun-god, who 
would be offended at being thwarted. 

The earlier repudiation does not name 
falsehood, but the later says, “ I have not 
spoken falsehood” (B. 9), and“ I have not 
deceived nor done ill.” (B. 34.) 

56. Consideration for others is strongly 
put forward. “ Look not a second time on 
what thine eye has seen in thine house ; and 
being silent do not let it be openly spoken 
of by anothei'.” (Any, 7.) In the second 
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repudiation of sins we find, “ I have not 
made (unjust) preferences” (B. 40), “ I have 
not played the rich man, except in my own 
things” (B. 41), “ I am not of an aggressive 
hand.” (B. 30.) Antef claims, “ I am one that 
smooths difificulties, respecting (?) a name, 
divining (?) what is in the heart ” (3). “ I am 

one prudent in preventing and easing, quiet- 
ing the mourner with pleasant speech” (4). 

Liberality was enjoined, as in the Song of 
the Harper to Neferhotep, “ Give bread to 
him who is without a plot of land ” ; and the 
second repudiation has, “ I have not been 
niggardly in grain.” (B. 14.) While Ptah- 
hotep requires that liberality should be 
genial — “ Let thy face be shining the time 
that thou hast for a feast ; verily that which 
cometh out of the store-chamber doth not go 
back again, but is bread for apportionment ; 
and he that is niggardly is an accuser, empty 
is his belly.” (Ptah-hotep, 34.) 

The general duties of goodwill and kind- 
ness to men are often repeated. In the 
earlier repudiation we find, “ I have not 
caused suffering to nien” (A. 18), “I have 
not done mischief ” (A. 5) ; while in the later 
list this is repeated as “ I have not caused 
weeping” (B. 26), “I have not made a dis- 
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turbance” (B. 21), “ I have not borne a 
grudge” (B. 28). Violent and harsh con- 
duct is specially condemned by the 
moralists, “Make not terror amongst 
men, god punisheth the like . . . never 
did violence prosper.” (Ptah-hotep, 6.) And 
“If thy conciliatory speech is good, they 
shall incline the heart to take it.” (Any, 61.) 
“ I am good, not hasty of countenance, not 
pulling a man headlong,” (?) says Antef. (16.) 
" Let no punishment be done when a noble 
is busy ; do not depress the heart of him 
that is already laden.” (Ptah-hotep, 26.) 
This last maxim gives a good view of the 
Egyptian attitude of mind towards punish- 
ments ; they were no vindictive pleasure to 
the Egyptians, on the contrary they gave 
a sympathetic pain to them, and the sight 
was so unpleasant and depressing that it 
should be postponed rather than annoy a 
high official who was already worried with 
business. It may be doubted if any ancient 
people have had such an aversion to causing 
pain or distress as is shown by the genial 
and kindly upper classes of the Vth Dynasty. 
It is the very antithesis of the Greek 
slaughter of prisoners, the Roman games, 
or the patristic hell. 
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The precepts of friendship are what might 
be expected in such a society : kindly and 
prudent, but without any passionate depth 
of feeling. “ It befalleth that a quarrelsome 
man is a spoiler of things : be not thus to 
him who cometh to thee; the remembrance 
of a man is of his kindliness in the years 
after the staff.” (Ptah-hotep, 34.) “ Useful 

are the doings of a friend (if he) purify him- 
self from evils, (then) thou shalt be safe from 
his being lost ; (therefore) beware of any loss 
(of friendship).” (Any, 52.) And in the late 
precepts of a base society it was enjoined, 
“Do not pervert the heart of thy acquaint- 
ance if he be pure.” (Precept, 23.) While 
caution in friendship was noted very early. 
“If thou seekest the character of a friend, 
mind thou do not ask (of others) ; go to 
him, occupy thyself with him alone, so as 
not to interfere with his business ; argue 
with him after a season, test his heart with 
an instance of speech.” (Ptah-hotep, 33.) 

57. The position of a leading man is dwelt 
on by Ptah-hotep. “ If thou art strong, 
inspiring awe by knowledge or by pleasing, 
speak in first command ; that is to say, not 
according to (another’s) lead. The weak man 
entereth into error. Raise not thine heart 
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lest it should be cast down. Be not silent. 
Beware of interruption and of answering 
words with heat. The flames of a fiery 
heart sweep away the mild man when a 
fighter treadeth on his path.” (Ptah-hotep, 
25.) Antef says, “I am a speaker in the 
house of justice, of ready mouth in the 
difficulties of heart.” (20.) “ If thou art 

a guide, commanding the conduct of a com- 
pany, seek for thyself every good aim, so 
that thy policy may be without error. A 
great thing is justice, enduring and surviv- 
ing.” (Ptah-hotep, 5.) "‘ I am accurate like 

the balance, weighing truth like Thoth,” 
says Antef. (17.) “ Do not take a haughty 

attitude,” is said in the Ptolemaic precepts. 

(24.) 

The business of the council of the district 
was an important part of the life of a well- 
born Egyptian ; it was the main field for the 
use of most of the social qualities, much 
what the modern Me£ /is is among the shekhs 
of an Egyptian town, or the bench of Justices 
of the Peace in England. We have already 
noticed allusions to qualities at the council, 
and some injunctions relate entirely to such 
affairs. " If thou art a successful man sitting 
in the council of his lord, confine thine 
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heart to what promiseth success. That thou 
shouldest be silent is better than that thy 
speech should run wild. Thou knowest 
what thou understandest. It is an expert 
that speaketh in the council. Ill to bear 
is speaking of every kind of work. It is 
one that understandeth it that putteth it to 
the stick.” (Ptah-hotep, 24.) “ If thou 

actest as the son of a man upon the 
council, a messenger to persuade the 
people. ... do not tend to favour one 
side. Beware lest it be said ‘ His method 
is that of the nobles, he giveth speech 
favouring one side therein.’ Turn thine 
aim unto an even balance.” (Ptah-hotep, 
28.) “If thou findest a debater in his 
moment, a poor man, not thine equal, let 
not thine heart leap out upon him when he 
is feeble. Let him alone, let him refute 
himself, question him not over -much.” 
(Ptah-hotep, 4) : a saying that reminds us 
of George Herbert’s : 

“ Fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy.” 

Lastly, convivial conduct has its duties 
laid down by one of the earliest moralists, 
Kagemni. “ If thou sittest at meat with a 
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company, hate the bread that thou desirest, 
for it is but a little moment. Restrain 
appetite, for gluttony is base. It is a base 
fellow who is mastered by his belly, who 
passeth time without thought, free ranging 
for his feeding in their houses. But be not 
afraid of meat in company with the greedy, 
take what he giveth thee, refuse it not,, 
thinking that it will Honour him. If there 
be a man devoid of making himself known, 
on whom no word hath power . . . . every 
one crieth, ‘Let thy name come forth, thou 
art silent with the mouth when spoken to.”' 
(Kagemni, 2, 3, 4.) 

RELATIONS TO SUPERIORS 

58. Strange to say not a single duty to 
superiors appears in the great repudiation 
of sins. The total absence of family duties 
and those to superiors in these primitive 
categories may possibly lead us to the view 
that neither family nor superiors existed in 
the early period of society to which these 
lists belong. It would be quite possible that 
in the matriarchal society the permanent bond 
of the family was not looked on as entailing 
duties different in kind to those equally due 
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to relatives and neighbours in general. 

And it would be also possible that in a 
population of independent farmers without 
any central organization, or need of com- 
bining against foes, the upper class for 
whom such formularies were prepared had 
practically no superiors to whom they owed 
duties. Very likely the eldest or most able 
farmer of a district would be a sort of 
leader ; but practically a council of the land- 
owners of the neighbourhood might be the 
only authority, and no obligations to any 
superiors of these would exist. Certainly in 
the historical ages of the Vth and XIXth , 

Dynasties the family duties are far more 
lightly touched on than we should expect, 
and there is none of that clannish sense ' 

of solidarity which is the basis of society 
to western peoples ; while the duties to 
superiors are not so frequently named as the 
duties to inferiors. The absence of certain 
classes of feeling and ideas may often show 
us more than the presence of particular 
injunctions. 

The duty of respect to old age is of 
course one of the most obvious to many 
different races. Yet we do not find this 
enjoined in the earlier sayings, but only in 
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Ptolemaic times. “ Mock not the venerable 
man who is thy superior.” (Precept 25.) 
“ May it happen to thee to respect the 
venerable.” (Precept 7.) And the master 
is equally to be regarded. “Curse not thy 
master before god.” (Precept 9.) “ Do not 

speak against thy master.” (Precept 10.) 
And, earlier than that, age was to be re- 
spected more than position. “ Do not thou 
sit when another is standing who is older 
than thee, even if thou art greater than he 
in his office.” (Any, 27.) 

Maxims for servants are also given by 
Any. “ He who hates laziness comes with- 
out being called.” (46.) “ When none call 

him the runner comes.” (47.) “ Reply not 

to a superior who is annoyed, wait on one 
side ; - speak softly when he speaks in anger, 
this remedy appeases his heart.” (58.) 

The relations of subordinates to nobles 
occupy much notice. The semi-domestic 
staff of business agents attached to the 
household of the wealthy chief of a district, 
is well known even under the civilized 
government of the present day; but when 
the bonds of order in Egypt were far 
slacker than now, when each petty chief, 
or big shekh, was responsible for the 
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peace of his district and for its taxes to the 
king, with unlimited powers for keeping 
order in his hands, these staffs of servants 
really included the police, taxgatherers, ac- 
countants, and district surveyors of the petty 
jurisdiction of their lord. Hence they were 
a numerous and important class, in fact the 
bureaucracy of the country. Ptah-hotep 
enjoins, “If thou art a man of those who 
sit at the place of a greater man than th 
take what he giveth .... thou shalt look 
at what is before thee : pierce him not with 
many glances, it is abomination to the ka for 
them to be directed at him. Speak not unto 
him until he calleth, one knoweth not the 
evil (or sorrow) at heart ; thou shalt speak 
when he questioneth thee, and so what 
thou sayest will be good to the heart.” (7.) 
“ The noble who hath plenty of bread doeth 
as his ka commandeth, he will give to whom 
he praiseth, it is the manner of evening (the 
common supper of the whole household). It 
befalleth that it is the ka that openeth his 
hands. The noble giveth, it is not the su 
ject who winneth. The eating of bread is 
under the disposal of god, it is the ignorant 
that rebelleth against it.” (7.) This 
ture of conduct in the noble’s household 
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is exactly what may be seen evetT >:vemng 
at the round supper of a wealthy n ^ 
Antef says, “ I am a regulator for the kings 

house, knowing what is said in 

(i2.) ‘‘I am a pleasure unto the house oi 

his master, bringing to remembrance his 
successful exploits.” (14-) 1 u 

so. In business we read, “ Bend thy back 
to thy chief, the superior of the king s house 
on whose property thy house dependeth. and 
thy payments in their proper place, it is 1 1 
to be at variance with the chief, one 
only while he is gracious. ^ 

hotep, 31.) “Teach a noble what is proht- 
able to him; make him acceptable amongst 
people, let his satisfaction reach his ^^^ster 
on whose ka depend thy provisions. When 
the stomach of a favourite is satisfied, thy 

back will be clothed thereby.” (Ptah-hotep. 
27.) Here back-stairs influence and the 
evils of toadying are plainly commended. 
Antef boasts, “ I am one exact in the house 
of his master, knowing the return in trade. 
(?) ( 7 -) “I am one that recognizes his 
instructor, that recognizes a counsellor ; a 

councillor that causes his counsel to be 

taken.” (i 9 -) 

To negotiators and envoys some very 
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judicious orders are given. “If thou art 
a man that entereth, sent by a noble to a 
noble, be exact in the manner of him who 
sendeth thee, do the business for him as he 
saith. Beware of making ill feeling by 
words that would set noble against noble, in 
destroying justice (or good order) ; do not 
exaggerate. The washing of the heart shall 
not be repeated in the speech of any man, 
noble or commoner ; that is an abomination 
to the ka.'’ (8.) This “washing of the heart ” 
is evidently the free ung'uarded expression of 
feeling about a person, known to us as “let- 
ting “ expressing the feelings,” “ using 
language,” &c., a process well known to wash 
the heart by clearing away ill feeling, after 
which the speaker “feels better.” To repeat 
any of this was a high breach of good faith ; 
only the exact message which was sent should 
be repeated. “ I am firm of foot, excellent of 
plan, forcing the way for him that establisheth 
him,” is the business-like boast of Antefs 
capacity as envoy. (i8.) Those who sought 
justice were reminded that they must not 
be touchy if they could not be attended to 
at once. “When thou art in the council- 
hall, standing and sitting until thy going (or 
the movement of thy business) that hath 
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been commanded for thee on the earliest day, 
go not away if thou art kept back, while the 
face (of the chief) is atteiative to him who 
entereth and reporteth, and the place of him 
who is called is broad. The council-hall is 
according to rule, and all its method accord- 
ing to measure. It is god who promoteth 
position, it is not done for those who are 

ready of elbows.’ (Ptah-hotep, is)- 

And even in death presumption was not 
to be tolerated ; “ Do not build up thy tomb 
above thosewho command thee.” (Precepts, 5.) 

RELATIONS TO INFERIORS 

60. On the duties and relations to inferiors 
the repudiations of sins have much to say. 
The claim that “ I have not oppressed those 
beneath me” (A. 2) is echoed down to the 
Ptolemaic times, “May it not happen to 
thee to maltreat an inferior (Precept 7)) 
and “Do not amuse thyself by playing 
upon those who are dependent upon thee. 
(Precept 17.) 

The repudiation continues, “ I have not 
caused a slave to be ill-treated by his 
seer ” (A. 13) ; “I have not caused weeping ” 
(A. 16) ; “ I am one silent to the violent 
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and ignorant, from a desire to abolish 
greediness of oppression.” (Antef, i.) 

With the fine sense of reserve that we 
have noticed before, even a favour to a 
subordinate was not to be recalled to notice 
if he were ungrateful enough to forget it. 
“ If thou art gracious concerning a matter 
that hath happened, and leanest to favour 
a man in his right, avoid the subject, and 
do not recall it after the fii'st day that he 
hath been silent to thee (about it).” (Ptah- 
hotep, 29.) 

Of the management of inferiors we read, 
“The leader of a party going to the field 
seems another being.” (Any, 53.) “Let 
there be a life of discipline in thy house; 
reprimand is healthy for thy finding out for 
thyself,” (Any, 20.) But the care and 
attention was not to be confined to the 
house. “ My god having granted that thou 
hast children, the heart of thy father knows 
them (they are cared for) ; but whoever 
is hungry is satisfied in his own house, and 
I am the wall which protects him. Do 
nothing without thy heart (cordiality), for it 
is my god who gives existence.” (Any, 26.) 
And long before in the repudiations of sins 
the soul declared, “ I have not caused 
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hunger” (A. 15), “I have not brought 
any to hunger” (A. 14), “I have not 
taken food away” {B. 10), “ I have not 
taken milk from the mouth of babes ” (A. 
27), referring to his not having harried the 
women of the estate with farm work. And 
overworking the serfs was specially for- 
bidden : “I have not made a man do more 
than his day’s work” is in the earlier re- 
pudiation. (A. 6.) 

The avoidance of pride after prosperity 
is enjoined : “ Eat not bread while another 
stands, without reaching out thy hand for 
him. It is known eternally that the man 
who is not, will become one rich, another 
poor, but food will (always) remain for him 
who acts charitably. A man may be rich 
for years and yet become a servant next 
year.” (Any, 41.) “If thou growest great 
after small things, and makest wealth after 
poverty, so that thou art an example thereof 
in thy city, thou art known in thy nome, and 
thou art become prominent; then do not 
wrap up thy heart in thy riches that have 
come to thee by the gift of god (for there 
shall follow) another like unto thee to whom 
the like hath befallen.” (Ptah-hotep, 30.) 

61. Grasping ways were specially in- 
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veighed against : “I am one open of face 
to his mendicant, doing good to his equal.” 
(5.) “ I am open of face, of bountiful hand, 

master of hospitality, free of hiding the 
face” (8), “I am the friend of the miser- 
able, sweet and pleasant to him who hath 
nothing” (9), “I am food for the hungry 
who hath nothing, and of bountiful hand to 
the miserable” (10) are the boasts of Antef. 
“ Let not thy heart be extortionate about 
shares, in grasping at what is not thy portion. 
Let not thy heart be extortionate towards 
thy neighbours. Greater is prayer to a 
kindly person than force. Poor is he that 
carrieth off his neighbours without the per- 
suasion of words. A little for which there 
hath been extortion causeth remorse when 
the stomach is cool.” (Ptah-hotep, 20.) 

The fair treatment and encouragement 
of those who seek justice is commanded. 
“ If thou art an adviser be pleased to hear 
the speech of a petitioner, let him not hesi- 
tate to empty himself of what he hath 
purposed to tell thee; love beareth away 
falsification (or concealment), let his heart 
be washed until that is accomplished for 
which he hath come. If a hesitating man 
make complaints one (a bystander) saith, 
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‘ Why when a man hath trespassed are there 
no complaints made to him {the judge) 
about what hath happened?’ It is good 
breeding to hear graciously.” (Ptah-hotep, 
17.) Antef says, “I am a judge hearing 
truth, advising (?) what is in the happy 
mean” (13), “I am pleasant in the diwans, 
attentive, without piggishness.” (15.) 

The steward or farm bailiff was always a 
very important person, as he could make or 
mar any man, and might readily play false. 
“Take a steward of just repute, for thy 
reputation is in his balance . . . spare thy 
hand from him who is in thy dwellings, the 
other things being in his care.” (Any, 17.) 
This free dealing with a trusty steward is 
commanded. “ Degrade not the steward, 
who acts as deputy in thy house. Let him 
not run after thy ear. Give him audience 
when he is in thy house, and turn not back 
his requests. Speak to him honourably, 
being honourable on earth without reproach 
for what he does.” (Any, 63.) But due 
caution was needed before trusting a man 
thus. “ Do not open thy hand to an un- 
known man, it will be a loss to thee. When 
goods are put in their store-rooms he be- 
comes to thee as a deputy, and will store 
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thy things for himself, and thy people will 
find him in the way to thee.” (Any, 18.) 
The last touch is particularly true in Egypt, 
where any man who is in a place of trust 
is soon in the position of a go-between, 
preventing his master from seeing too much 
of those below him. 

Of assistance to others Antef boasts thus : 
“ I am knowledge to him that knoweth not, 
teaching a man what is advantageous to 
him.” (n.) 

Coming down to animals we find a curious 
code of fair play enjoined in the first re- 
pudiation of sins. Animals might be caught 
in open ways, but not by deceit. “I have 
not caught animals by a bait of herbage ; 
I have not trapped birds by a bait of “ gods’ 
bones ” ; I have not caught fish by a bait 
of fishes’ bodies.” (A. 28, 29, 30.) 

DUTIES TO THE GODS 

62. The duties enjoined toward the gods 
are of interest as showing somewhat of the 
lay Egyptian’s attitude toward religion, and 
giving somewhat of a different side to that 
of the temple scenes. It is to be noticed 
that there is not a single maxim on this 
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subject in those of Kagemni and Ptah- 
hotep. Regarding the king — the great 
high priest — the soul declared, " I have 
not cursed the king.” (B. 35.) 

In the duties about the tomb, the earlier 
repudiation has, “ I have not taken the pro- 
visions of the blessed dead.” (A. 21.) And 
in late times when ostentation abounded the 
precepts enjoined, “ Build not thy tomb in 
thine own estate ; build not thy tomb at 
the approaches to the temples.” (19, 20.) 

The offerings to the gods were specially 
guarded in the earlier repudiation, “ I have 
not cut short the rations of the temples ” 
(A. 19), “I have not diminished the offer- 
ings of the gods” (A. 20), “I have not 
defrauded the cycle of the gods of their 
choice meats.” (A. 34.) The sacred property 
was also guarded, “ I have not stolen the 
property of the gods ” (B. 8), “ I have not 
driven off the cattle of the sacred lands” 
(A. 35), “ I have not slain a sacred animal.” 
(B. 13.) 

A strange injunction is, “ I have not 
stopped a god in his comings forth.” 
(A. 36.) This almost looks as if it re- 
ferred to checking idiots or insane persons, 
who are generally supposed to be possessed. 
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Offence to the gods was also guarded 
against ; “ I have not done that which is 
an aibomination to the gods” (A. 12), “I 
have not offended the gods of any city” 
(B. 42), “ I have not cursed god.” (B. 38.) 

63. Some form of augury seems to be 
referred to by Any in the remark, “If one 
comes to seek thy views, it is a reason to 
consult the sacred books.” (Any 3.) The 
duty of making offerings is often repeated. 
In the earlier repudiation it occurs, “ I 
approach the bark of offerings, I approach 
the place of him who offers the prescribed 
offerings.” (A. 7.) Any says, “ Make the 
feast of thy god, renew it in its season, it 
irritates god to neglect it; set up witnesses 
after thou hast made thy offering the first 
time of so doing.” (Any, 2.) Again, “When 
thou makest an offering to thy god, guard 
against his abominations . . . . Do not 
increase his orders ; guard thyself from ex- 
panding his liturgies ; thine eye should 
regard his plans. Apply thyself to make 
adoration in his name, for it is he who gives 
to spirits millions of forms, magnifying 
those who magnify him. The god of this 
earth being Shu, lord of the horizon, and his 
emblems being on earth, as one gives him 
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incense with bread every day, he will make 
to flourish by his appearing that which is 
planted. Increase therefore the bread for 
the god.” (Any, 39.) “Give thyself to the 
god; guard thyself each day for the god, 
and do to-moiTow as to-day. Sacrifice, 
for god looks on the offerer, but he neglects 
those who neglect him.” (Any, 48,) “He 
who exalts his spirit by praise, by adoration, 
by incense in his works, so that devotion is 
in his affairs — he who does thus god shall 
magnify his name.” (Any, 5.) A somewhat 
higher line is touched by Any in one case, 
“ That which is detestable in the sanctuary of 
god are noisy feasts ; if thou implore him 
with a loving heart of which all the words 
are mysterious, he will do thy matters, he 
hears thy words, he accepts thine offerings.” 
(Any, I I.) 

64. We have already noticed in dealing 
with the inner character, how strength, quiet- 
ness, and the avoiding of extremes was set 
forth as the aim in cultivating the mind ; and 
how, in external business, self-help, prudence, 
conciliation, and honesty are enjoined. We 
may now sum up the principles of dealing 
with others. The family duties we have 
seen are very little dwelt on ; and there 
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seems no sense of the wider range of duties 
to relatives that carries so much with it to 
our notions. In dealing with equals, beside 
the obvious crimes of murder and theft, 
cheating and falsehood are strongly repudi- 
ated; faults should be overlooked ; oppres- 
sion and stinginess should be avoided; and 
no mere mischief or needless suffering should 
be allowed, because it was unpleasant to see 
as well as to feel. Friendship was looked on 
as useful, but without any enthusiasm or 
devotion. Haughtiness was to be eschewed, 
and geniality cultivated in social intercourse. 
To superiors, ready submission was com- 
mended ; and the influences of back-stairs 
and toadying were not to be omitted. But 
mischief should not be made by repeating 
strong expressions. To inferiors, fairness 
and kindness was enjoined; past favour 
should not be harped upon. Pride, grasping, 
and brow-beating are all condemned. Trusty 
servants should be respected, and not humili- 
ated, and animals should be hunted fairly and 
without deception. But with the gods every- 
thing was a matter of quid pro qtio, and 
making terms in the style of Jacob. 

Now the whole of this is rather the 
spirit of the eighteenth than of the nine- 
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teenth century. Their virtues are quiet 
and discreet; their vices are calculating. 
They belong far more to the tone of 
Chesterfield or Gibbon than to that of 
Kingsley or Carlyle ; they accord with 
Pope or Thomson rather than with 
Swinburne or Tennyson. There is hardly 
a single splendid feeling; there is not one 
burst of magnanimous sacrifice ; there is not 
one heartfelt self-depreciation, in any point 
of all this worldly-wisdom. They are as 
canny as a Scot, without his sentiment; as 
prudent as a Frenchman, without his ideals ; 
as self-conceited as an Englishman, without 
his family. 

On the other hand we must recognize that 
the Egyptians show a wealth of good quali- 
ties — good, but not lovable — of sterling 
value for the constitution of society, which 
gave them the high place which they filled 
in the early history of man. 

But all this is the standard and not the 
practice. The standard is not so very high 
that we should assume that the practice was 
much lower ; it was a practicable standard, 
and was probably effective in laying hold of 
a large part of the people. Cold and hard 
as much of it seems, we yet know from their 
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stories and their songs that they had much 
fuller feelings than would be expected from 
the maxims of the prudent. And we must 
no more judge them entirely by the cautious 
injunctions of their ancients, than we should 
wish our own selves to be pictured in the 
future as being all Benthams and Mills, 
Pecksniffs or Pitt-Crawleys. 
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NOTE A. 


INHERITED INTUITIONS 

As an analogy to the view of inherited intuitions of moral 
sense and conscience selecting lines of action, there is a 
similar inheritance in the sense of pain and pleasure. The 
extraordinary theories of special nerves of pain, and the 
difficulties of defining it from pleasure, are all needless 
when we recognize the inherited character of such defini-* 
tions. Simple sensation is the common basis of both ; and 
such sensations as ancestral and personal experience have 
associated on the average with injury are recognized as pain, 
those associated with well-being are recognized as pleasure. 
The ideas of pain or pleasure are entirely an association 
of causes and effects, and nothing abstractly different in 
nature. The pains which cannot be inherited, as those of 
decay and death, are not in the least a dread to animals, 
nor to races of men, who are not refiective—pointing clearly 
to the inherited and acquired idea of pain. During recovery 
there may be far sharper and more lasting sensations than 
during injury, and yet they are always pleasurable, showing 
that not the intensity but tbe connection of the sensation 
gives its character. This again is seen by the intense misery 
of internal injury, without any keen sensations; association 
here is the cause of pain. Even a short experience of the 
individual will decide between pain or pleasure of a sensa- 
tion; a medicine, such as quinine, which may be very 
nauseous at first, will become a pleasure like a sweetmeat 
when it has been associated with relief. And new flavours 
unlike any yet known, as new fruits or chemical compounds, 
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cannot be distinguished as nice or nasty at first. It is only 
when their effects have been felt that a sense of pain or 
pleasure becomes associated with them ; thus showing that 
association alone produces the character of a sensation. 

If, thus, pains and pleasures ai*e purely associative ideas, 
inherited, and developed in the individual, the mental ideas 
of right and wrong are all the more likely to be an in- 
heritance of trains of thought and ideas which have proved 
to be successful or injurious. 


NOTE B. 


THE IDEAL OF TRUTH 

As a good study of the sense of veracity in the later Greek 
world, we may note a piece of one of Lucian’s Dialogues 
(“The Liar” No. 52). 

^‘Tychiabes. Can you tell me, Philocles, what is the 
attraction which makes most men love to tell lies ? They 
even go to the point of saying things which have not 
common sense, and listen to those who do likewise. 

“ Philocles. There are plenty of reasons, Tychiades, 
enough to make such men lie as only think of their self- 
interest 

“Tychiades. But the question is not there, as one 
says, for I am not speaking of those who lie to be useful to 
themselves. Some such are praiseworthy when they have 
deceived enemies, or when in a critical moment they have 
employed this remedy as a means of safety ; it is thus that 
Ulysses often acted to guide his life and those of his 
companions. But I am speaking, my dear, of those folks 
who without any need much prefer lies to truth, and please 
themselves and make a business of it without any particular 
reason. 

“Philocles. And have you known folks of this kind, 
who have an innate love of lying ? 

“Tychiades. Certainly, plenty of them.” ^ 
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NOTE C 


CONSCIENCE MONEY 

Some further details about Conscience Money that do not 
concern the immediate argument of the lecture may be 
given here, as this subject is one that has not yet been 
studied. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, of H.M. Treasury, for informing me what 
materials were available on this matter, and for obtaining 
the permission of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
enable me to have the details of amounts copied for my 
use by a clerk. These copies only concern the dates and 
amounts received, as the information about source or 
persons involved is, of course, essentially private to the 
Department The entries of the last thirty years comprise 
4791 items received, ranging from id. to All of 

these have been tabulated and worked up in the present 
enquiry. 

The first question is how the material should be dealt 
with so as to obtain the most intelligible result, The long 
lists of varying sums have to be classified and arranged. 
The first question is that of the scale. In the appendix 
to the Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh I pointed out how 
a scale of equal increments was not the true basis of the 
equilateral probability curve. The difference between this 
and a scale of equal multiples is not seen except where 
the variation is a large part of the total amount. Hence 
in most physical questions it is never thought of. But 
when dealing with variations of many times the total 
quantity — as here a variation of one to a million in the 
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amount— then the scale is an essential question. When 
we look at any physical variable of which the reciprocal 
is likely to be treated, as for instance the distance or 
angular parallax of stars, the density or volume of a given 
mass, the fractions of an atmosphere of pressure, or the 
pressure in height of mercury- — in each case it would be 
clearly wrong to get different curves from the results 
because we read them on a different method. Such 
difference of curves would simply prove an irrationality of 
the scales. But no such difference of results can exist if 
we use a scale of equal multiples, or a logarithmic scale. 
Such was the reasoning then used. 

Now Conscience Money is an excellent subject by which 
to test the validity of this reasoning. It varies so enorm- 
ously that any scale not true in theory could never yield a 
consistent probability curve from such material. But we see 
on plotting out the amounts on the scale of equal multiples 
that we reach a consistent equilateral curve with no more 
divergence than can easily be explained. Any scale that 
was not true in theory could never deal so equably with 
material varying so vastly in amount as from \d. to £4.^000, 
This result is, then, one of the effective proofs of the a priori 
reasoning given above, that the true scale is one of equal 
multiples, and that probable error is really x or -r* ;ir and 
not 4 * or - X* 

Next comes the question of what divisions are most 
rational for dealing with the material. The £$ note is one of 
the main features, and it would be obviously wrong to divide 
the scale so that such a main factor would come just at either 
limit of a division. It should be central. And as £z los. 
and ;^io are the next most obvious amounts we are led to 
a scale of binary multiples, where £2 lo^., ^5, ^10, £20, will 
each be the centre of a group. Hence the dividing points 
fall at ^2 X these amounts, or £3 104^ Sd., £7 is. sd ; and 
halving and doubling these limits, down to i^di and up to 
;^3620 5^. 4d 

Such was the settlement of the nature of the scale and of 
its rational divisions for dealing with this particular material. 


i;2 COxNSCIENCE MONEY 

Beside the main total curve of the number of payments 
made, the amounts of which lie between the successive 
divisions of such a scale, there are also curves given of 
lesser portions of the whole material. 

The “curve of 1887-97’’ is of value to show the real 
meaning of the sudden start up in the middle of the total 
curve. This I referred to the facility of sending a ^5 note 
anonymously and through the post. This facility induced 
men to postpone sending what conscience demanded when 
oy&y£i until it amounted to £s ; thus making the curve of 
payments first fail below the probability curve and then start 
above it at YS- Similarly the £s facility forestalled the 
action of conscience and made men send in payments which 
would otherwise have been left to accumulate ; thus it 
actually diminished the frequency of larger amounts. Now 
this erratic variation has disappeared in the leturns of the 
last ten years, and there is hardly any of it to be seen in the 
“ curve of 18S7-97.” The reason of this change seems to be 
very probably the introduction of postaT orders, by which 
anonymous payments of sums under £s can be as easily 
made as by the old £s note. 

Then another enquiry is as to the different types of con- 
science. The commonest type is but vague, and sends lump 
sums without much caring if they exactly make up for 
deficiencies. The Conscience Money becomes a sort of 
free-will offering to atone for past deficiencies and keep an 
easy mind on the subject. A small number of people are 
more exact, however, and it is these higher classes of con- 
science that are shown by the curves of ‘‘ amounts exact to 
that is to say any even number of pounds or of shillings, 
such as 6, 7, 9, II, 12, 13, 14, i6, 17, etc. ; “amounts exact 

to or precise to the nearest shilling on £2 10s, or more ; 
and “amounts exact to gfe” the nearest penny on £2 or 
shilling on £2$* It will be seen that the centres of these 
curves are successively lower and lower along the scale, 
showing that the more precise types of conscience belong to 
those persons who deal with smaller amounts. 

Another interesting question is the seasonal distribution. 
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The effect of Christmas or quarterly settlements is not 
traceable at all. But a well-marked variation exists, 
amounting to double (both in the curve of frequency, and 
in the curve of the total amount) at one time of the year, 
to what it is at another. The maximum is in March, the 
minimu7n is in September. The meaning of this appears 
to be that spare cash is most abundant in March and least 
in September. And the cause probably is that as savings 
accumulate during the more economical season of the 
winter months, conscience can have freer sway. When 
warm weather and excursions begin to be in view money 
is kept back for them, and the end of the summer holidays 
is the time when conscience has least chance, and has to 
put up with promises of the future. 

From all this we can see a little of the practical working 
and nature of conscience in a certain class. It easily puts 
up with postponement; but has a permanent hold, and 
exacts its claims when the most convenient opportunity 
occurs ; whether that opportunity be the easy sending 
of a ;^5 note, or the paying up when money has fewest 
claims upon it. It is more precise and exacting among 
those persons who deal with rather smaller amounts than 
with others. And it is as legitimately and honestly followed 
in great things, great temptations and opportunities, as it is 
in small matters. Such results, though rather vague, are of 
unique interest in this part of ethics and psychology, as 
somewhat confirming and somewhat enlarging our a priori 
notions of what would be likely, and giving a definite and 
real basis of observation. 

To gain some comparative light upon the matter I en- 
quired of two friends abroad what were the views in their 
countries. A French Professor replies : “What you call ^Con- 
science Money ^ exists amongst us, but I do not remember 
having seen any published details of such restitutions ; the 
State accepts them, and places them in the receipts, so far 
as I know, I do not know if this is a good criterion of 
comparative conscience : our financial system, for instance, 
is so close that fraud is difficult, and therefore occasions for 
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restitution are rare* It seems to me that the number of 
restitutions might be used to show the probable number 
of frauds ; and so perhaps an ingenious statistician might 
deduce from this that the country of most restitutions is 
that of the most fraud, and where the honesty of private 
persons is lowest, at least in their dealings with the State.” 

A German Professor replies : “ I think that ‘ Conscience 
Money’ is not paid in Germany, except in very rare cases. 
It is always reckoned among us as a characteristically 
English institution. On the whole there are certainly but 
very few frauds practised upon the State here, excepting 
small cases of frontier smuggling at the Customs* Such 
minor frauds appear to our middle classes as very venial 
sins, and do not trouble their conscience. And a man who 
practises large frauds is either a rogue, or acts from 
necessity ; in neither case will he make restitution. 

“ To this it must be added that among you the preachers 
play a great part, and influence the mass of the people ; 
this has not been the case with us now for a long time. 
Our Protestant Church is a Government Institution which 
has lost touch with the great mass of the people. When 
with you a preacher attacks unrighteous gains, the whole 
of the community which goes customarily to church every 
Sunday hears it. With us his sermon is heard by some 
old women and a couple of young girls confirmed the year 
before —certainly not people who have embezzled money.” 

As to these remarks we must note that there are far 
greater openings for getting an advantage over the State 
in England than there are on the Continent. The large 
amount raised as Income Tax— much of it on the unchecked 
voluntary declaration of the payer— is the main source 
of under-taxation; and the unfairness of the department has 
produced a state of public feeling which leads persons to 
avoid payments, who would not withhold them from other 
departments. Probate valuations are another source of 
under-payments — often honestly misstated at first, and 
corrected afterwards. And the general lack of official in- 
spection of private life in England, and the liberty of the 
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individual prevents the espionage which would readily inter- 
cept frauds in some other countries. 

On the other hand, if opportunities of fraud are greater 
the inducements to restitution are also greater. The religious 
moral influence, noted by my German friend, undoubtedly 
counts for a good deal, especially as such an influence may 
lead to restitution while merely transitory. But still more, 
perhaps, the sense of fair play leads to honesty ; this fair- 
ness is, perhaps, mainly due to the youthful training in 
competitive games, in which unfairness or oppression is 
reprobated ; and it is seen perhaps most plainly in after 
life in the conduct of the English policeman, who is the 
servant of the public, and not the State regulator like the 
Continental official. Another reason for restitutions is 
strongly pointed to by the character of the payments. The 
postponing of sums under £s they amount to a YS 
note shows that much of the payments are due from chronic 
under-taxation which accumulates. This points to this resti- 
tution not being made for intentional fraud, but by perfectly 
honest people ; such may know that they are undertaxed 
but they prefer to pay up voluntarily rather than give in- 
formation to the official taxgatherer; for that would lead 
him to worry and bully them in later years about the same 
sources, and require them to prove a diminutive of the 
income. It is far less inconvenient to pay up excess on 
an under-estimate than to have to pull down too high an 
estimate afterwards. More fair play on the part of the 
taxers would lead to more openness and honesty of the 
taxed. 


NOTE D. 

THE NATURE OF THE KA 

Among the various attempts to understand what the 
Egyptians described as the Ka, little notice seems to have 
been taken of the examples afforded us in the Precepts of 
Ptah-hotep. They are the more valuable as being all of 
one age, and by one writer, so that they must represent and 
delimit a single conception, and their date is so early— in 
the Vth Dynasty — that they probably show the original idea. 

In precept 7 the guest is enjoined not to pierce his host at 
table with many glances i “it is an abomination to the ka 
for them to be directed at him.*' Here the ka is the con- 
sciousness or self-consciousness of the man, annoyed by 
staring. 

Then in precept 10, “Dimmish not the time of following 
the heart (enjoying pleasures), for that is an abomination to 
the ka that its moment should be disregarded.*’ The ka^ 
therefore, is the seat of the intention and desire of enjoy- 
ment 

In precept 8, “The washing of the heart shall not be 
repeated (words said in passionate relief of the feelings), 
it is an abomination to the Here the ka suffers the 
annoyance of another person’s ill-temper. 

In precept 12 a son who is mentally like his father is said 
to be “thy own son to whom it belongeth that thy begat,” 
Here the ka comprises the mental qualities which were 
inherited, beyond the merely bodily form. 

And the ka is the seat of generosity and kindness, for in 
precept 7 it is the ka that openeth the hands ” of the host ; 
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and in precept 27 is mentioned the ‘‘ master on whose 
depend thy provisions.’^ 

From all these instances we can fairly delimit the ka as 
being the inner mental consciousness and powers of thought, 
as apart from the influence of the senses and the communi- 
cation with the body. The Egyptian argued, “If I burn 
myself it hurts the body, if I wash myself it cleanses the 
body. But there is something else inside which can have 
the analogous sensations to burning or to washing without 
anything being done to the body. This must be then an 
invisible being apart from the body ; and as it has sensations 
and feelings of its own it must be like the body.” Hence a 
second body of an immaterial kind was postulated as the 
image of the mind or inner consciousness. This will per- 
fectly agree to the theory of the Jta wandering about the 
cemetery after death and needing sustenance. And this 
accords with the powers and nature of the ka as shown in 
the tale of Setna, here discussed in the second lecture, 
where we concluded that “ It has then all the full properties 
of mind, but not the abilities to act with force upon matter.” 
There is little, if any, difference between this and what we 
define as the soul, except that it has a bodily — though 
immaterial — form . 
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Poetry 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by George Wyndham, M.P. 
Demy%vo„ B uchr am gilt tops lor. 6^. 

Thi*; edition contains the ‘Venus/ ‘ Lticrece’ and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. The text is founded on the drat quartos, 
with an endeavour to retain^ the original reading. A set of notes deals with 
the problems of Date, The Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation ; and the 
editor has commented on obscure passages in the light of contemporary works. 
The publishers believe that no such complete edition has ever been published. 


Travel and Adventure 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. 
With un Introduction by 11 . M. Stanley, M.P. With 100 Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps. DemyZvo* zis. 

Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the laarbarous parts of 
Africa as JMr, Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited m succession Bechuana- 
land, the Zambe.si, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement on 
the^ Zambesi, Nyasalandj Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw lighting in company with the late Major ‘ Roddy ’ 
Owen), and British East Africa. ^ In his book he relates his experiences, his 
minute observations of native habits and customs, and his views as to the work 
done in Africa by the various European Governments, whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole Journey extended over 7000 miles, and occupied 
exactly three years. 

EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations by C. Whymper, photographs and Map. Demy 
■ 8m 

This is an account of travel and adventure among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, 
with a description of their customs, characteristics, and history, together with the 
author’s experiences in hunting big game. The illustrations are by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, and from photographs. There is a map by the author of the hitherto 
unexplored regions lying between the Zambezi and ICafukwd rivers and from 18” 
to 15^ S. lat. 

WITH THE MASHONALAND FIELD FORCE, i8g6. 
By Lieut. -Colonel AI-DERSON. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy Sz/o. 12s. 6(3?. ^ 

This is an account of the military operations Jn Mashonaland by the officer who 
commanded the iroops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides its 
‘ ' ■ interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the 
/;■ services of mounted Infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject. ■ . f; 
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CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. 
By Lieut. Seymour Vandeleur. With an Introduction by Sir G. 
Goldie, With two Maps, Illustrations anJ'. Plans. Large Or. Svo. 
IQS, 6d, ■ 

A narrative of service (i) in the Equatorial I>akes and on the Upper Nile in jSqj and 
1896; and (2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger campaign of January 
1S97, describing the capture of Bida and Ilorinj and the French occupation of 
Boussa. The book thus deals with the two districts of Africa where nov/ the 
French and English stand face to face, 

THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trotter, R.A. 
With a Map and Illustrations* Crew7iSw. Ss, 

A book which at the jjresent time should be of considerable intere.st, being an 
account of a Commission appointed for frontier delimitation, 

LIFE AND PROGRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By Michael 
Davitt, M.P. With two Maps. Crown Svo. 6s, 500 pp. 

This book, the outcome of a recent journey through the seven Australasian colonies, 
is an attempt to give to English readers a more intimate knowledge of a continent 
colonised by their own race. The author sketches the general life, resourcesj 
politics, parties, progress, prospects, and^ scenery of each colony. He made a 
careful examination of the West Australian goldfields, and he has paid special 
attention to the development of practical politics in the colonies. The book is 
full of anecdotes and picturesque description. 


History and Biography 

A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. By C. W. Oman, 
M.A., P'ellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Vol. II* Medieval 'Wah- 
FAVi'Si, I)emj/Zvo Illustrated, 2i^. 

Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, though 
covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the general use 
of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt 
with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). There will appear 
later a volume dealing with the Art of War among the Ancients, and another 
covering the 15th, 16th, and 3;7th centuries. 

The book will deal mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications and siegecraft, but 
subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and armour, 
and of the various forms of military organization known to the Middle Ages. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT, 
By W, M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D* Fully lUmtraied, 
CrQW7% 8w, 2 s, 6d, 

This volume deals mainly with the historical growth of the E^^ptian religion, 
and the arrangement of all the moral sayings into something like a handbook. 
But far larger interests are also discussed as the origin of intolerance, the 
fusion of rdlgions, the nature of conscience, and the experimental illustration 

, of British conscience. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT FROM THE TELL EL AMARNA 
TABLETS. By W* M. Flinders Petrie, D. C. L ^ LL.D* Crown 
%vo, 2s, 6d, 

1 . This book describes the results of recent researches and discoveries and the light 
thereby thrown on Egyptian history* . . ^ 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 1ft Seven Voluntes^ Demy Zvo^ gilt top, 8x. 6d. 
mck, Crown Sv&* 6s* each* V'oL V* 

THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTPI 
CENTURY. By Albert Sorel of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated byF. C. Beam WELL, M.A., with an Introduction byR, C. L, 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map. 
Crown Szfo* 4s* 6d. 

This book is a study of the political conditions ■which led up to and governed the 
first partition of Poland, and the Russo-Turkish war of 176S-1774, It is 
probably the best existing examination of Eastern European^ politics in the 
eighteenth century, and is an early work of one of the ablest of living historians, 

THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO, Translated from the 
French by F. Clarke, jM.A. In Two Vohmes* Demy 8w. 
lOi. 6d* each* Fbl* IL 18 1 S<3S. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
iS4S"95- By C. li. Grinling. With Maps and many Illustrations. 
Demy Szfo. lox. 6^/. 

A record of Railway enterprise and development in Northern England, containing 
much matter hitherto impublished. It appeals both to the general reader and to 
those specially interested in railway construction and management. 

ANARCHLSM. By E.^ V^ BemyZvo. js, 6d. 

A critic.'il study and history, as well as trenchant cnticism of the Anarchist movement 
in Europe. The book has aroused considerable attention on the Continent. 

THOMAS CRAMMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Can- 
terbury, With, a Portrait, Crown 8vo. ^s* 61. 

S^Leaders of Religion* 

Theology 

THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. By Cecilia Robin- 
SON, Deaconess. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and an Appendix by Professor Armitage Robinson. 
CrownZvo* '^s*6d. 

Thi.s book is a review of the history and theory of the office and work of a Deaconess 
and it may be regarded as authoritative. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. By H. PIensley Henson, B.D., 
Fellow of All Soul’s, Oxford; Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Bford ,* Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans. Reap. Svo* 2s. 6d. 

This volume of devotional addresses, suitable for Lent, is concerned with the value, 
method, and reward of Discipline ; and with Law— -famny, social and individual, 

REASONABLE CHRISTIANITY. By Hastings Rashdall, 
M* At, Fallow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown Hvo. 6s* 

This volume consists of twenty sermons, preached chiefly before the University of 
Oxford. ' They are an attempt to translate into the language of modern thought 
some of the leading ideas of Christian theology and ethics. 
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THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 

St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Pott 8m xs. 

A smalt volume of devotions at the Holy Gomrannion, especially adapted to the 

needs of servers and of those who do not communicate. 

Ube Cburcbman'a 3Libi*ass. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 

A series of books by competent scholars on Church History, Institu- 
tions, and Doctrine, for the use of clerical and lay readers. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH GHRISTIANITY By 
W. E. Coi.UNS, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Kins,s 
College, London. With Map. Cromi 8i>o. y. td. ^ _ 

An investigation in detail, based upon original a”*?!**®-,?/ l’'? 

PTitrlkb Church with a careful account of earlier Celtic Christianity, i he larger 

IpSofthf-Sndnmitd movement ate described, and some very full appendices 

treat of a number of special subjects. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS By ARTHUR 
Wright, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. O own 

Study of the Synoptic Gospels and of the Acts. 

ITbe X-ibtacg ot iDevotton. 

MpssrS Methuen have arranged to publish under the above title a 
num^ of the Sder masterpiece! of devotional literature. It is the, 
intention to entrust each volume of the_ senes to "ho 

onlv atlemnt to brine out the spiritual importance of the book, but who 
wf. laSimh scholarly care 5pon it as is generally expended only on 

editions of Ae^ncien c Introductions and Notes '‘s “ay 

hP nereXv toexnlain the standpoint of the author, and to comment on 
such difficulties as the ordinary reader may find, without unnecessary 

has designed a title-page and a cover design. 

Pott zs . ; l^tatAer 3 s. 

the CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans^ 

lated, with an Intiroduction and ISotes, by C, Bigg, D. 

* Thf^umelSSfffie boots of the ‘Confessions' which Ime suitable for 
devotional piurposes. 

'TUTT rwRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keblb. With Intro- 

b, m™/ n.D., w..d» =t Ml. 

College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. , . 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation with 
an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., hie Student of Christ Church. 

Br. Bigg hns made a practically new translation of this hook, which the reader 
will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the 
hands of the author. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W, Stanbribge, M.A., 
Eector of Bninton, Canon of Yorkj and sometime Fellow of St John’s 
College, Oxford. 

This hook contains devotions, Eucharistic, daily and occasional, for the ii.se of 
members of the English Church, sufficiently diversified for those who posses.? 
other works of the kind. It is intended to he a companion in private and public 
worship, and is in harmony with the thoughts of the best Devotional writers. 

General Literature 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Crawn 8^0, 6s. 

This book, by a famous golfer, contains the following sketches lightly and humorously- 
written : — The Proloi^ue — The Pilgrim at the Shrine— Mecca out of Season— -The 
Pilgrim at Home— The Pilgrim Abroad — The Life of the Links — A Tragedy by 
the Way — Scraps from the Scrip— The Golfer in Art— Early Pilgrims in the West 
—An Interesting Relic. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twining. 
Crown 8w. 2s.6d, {Social Questions Series. 

Educational 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated by 
A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown 8 vq. 2s. {Classical Translations. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C 
MarchakT, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 
Cook, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford: Assistant 
Masters at St, PanFs School. Crown 8m. ^s. 6d. 

This book contains Two Hundred Latin and Two Hundred Greek Passages, and 
has been very carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VL Form Boys at 
Public Schools. It is also well adapted for the use of Honour men at the 

■ Universities.' 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
SHORTER AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M. a. With Vocabulary, Seventh and Cheapr Edition. 
Crown Zm. is. 6d. Issued with the consent of Dr. Kennedy. 

A new and cheaper edition, thoroughly revised by Mr. C. G. Botting, of St. Paul’s 
, School. 

TES^ CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D. $. 
CalI)1^EW00D, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh, In 
a Packet of 40, with Answers, is. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 



EVAGRIUS. Edited by EROFisssoR 
Lifee and M. Eidez of Gand. Demy 8w. 

PSELLUS (HISTORIA). Edited by C. Sathas. Demyivo. 

Fiction 

SIMON DALE. By Anthony Hope. Illustrated by W. St. J. 

.. iL"" ».S"5 - M,. H.PJ. , 

TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The Hoi 

lLs Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ < Maelcho,’ etc. Crown 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, Author f 

traledbvG. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown^vo. 6r. 

A rom“eStheG«ei War of Independence. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sd 
Duncan. Author of An Ameii 
The adventures of an American girl m sl 

A NEW NOVEL. By B. M. Ci 

Crown 8w. 6:?. 

, across the salt seas. 

Crown 6^. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Fra 
Village.’ Crown 8m o^, 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray Gilchrist, 

the kloof bride. : 

‘ The Fossicker. ’ Illustrateci. 

A story of South African Adventure. 

BITLI, the dancer. By James 

trated. Crown %vo, 6j. 

A Romance of India. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. 
between sun and SAND. By W 

of ‘ The White Hecatomb. Crown iiio, f 

CROSS trails. By Victor Waite. 

' t' A r^’^ance^f adventure in America and Australia. 

tHE PHILANTHROPIST. By Lucy 
^vo* 6*?* ^ 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. Cn 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
;is, Author of ‘ lu a Northern 
Crown Zvo* 6s. 

By Ernest Glanville, Author of 
Crown Svo. 3 ^. 6 ^. 

Blythe Patton. IUus- 
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EUDYARD KIPLINffS NEW POEMS 


Rudyard Kipling, THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard 

Kipling, Third Ediiion* Cro’mn 8m Buckram, §il£ top. 6s, 

‘The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 
decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation oii which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.’— 

^The Empire has found a singer yit is no depreciation of the songs tp say that states- 
men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.*— MancAesfer 
■ Guctrdiatti, ^ 'G ■ 

* Animated through and through with indubitable genius;*--;2?«f(^ 

‘ Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos.’— 

‘AH the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, 
the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck 
which are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are here, ’ 
— Daily Mati, 


Eudyard Kipling. BARRACK- ROOM BALLADS. By 

'RxjBYA'm KifhmG* Twelf Ik Mditmu Crown Svo. 6 s, 

'Mr. Kipling’s verse is strongi vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in eveiy line,’ — Thnes. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ,* the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what isV-^Pall Mad Gazette, 


‘Q". POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q.” Crown Zvo. y.bd. 

* This work has just the faint, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry, 


GREEN BAYS ; Verses and Parodies. By « Author 
of ^ Dead Man^s Rock/ etc. Second Mdiiton, Crown ^vo, 3 i. 

B. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay, 
Second BdiHon, Fcap. Zvo, 5 j, 

‘ Everywhere Mr. Mackay display.s himself the master of a style marked by all the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric,’ — Globe, 

BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
’'NltSQif. Second Sdition. CromnZvo. 31. 6if. 


the nineteenth century next to “Fatist." It is in 
with “ Lear,” with the literature that we now. 
^r^Daily Ckrotiicle, 
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“A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By “A. G.» Cr. 8m. 2s.6d. 

neL 

A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficientlywitty. 

Oordery. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Translation by 
J. G. CORDERY. CwwjtSvo, ys, 6d. 

* This new version of the Odyssey fairly deserves a place of honour among its many 
rivals. Perhaps there is none from which a more accurate knowledge of the 
original can he gathered with greater pleasure, at least of those that are in metre.* 
•-^Manchester Gttitrd^ 


Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 

E. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With an Etched Portnoit by William Strang, and 
other Illtistrations. Second Edition. Crown%vOn Btickram. *j$, (»d. 

* Few publications have in our time been more eagerly awaited than these “ Vailima 

Letters,*' giving the first fruits of the correspondence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
But, high as the tide of expectation has run, no reader can possibly be disappointed 
m James's Gazetie. 

Henley, ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W, E. 
Henley. 8m Buckram gilt top. 

‘It is a body of choice and lovely I --Birmingham Gazette. 

* Mr. Henley’s notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their information and their sug- 

gestiveness, seem to us a model of what notes should be .’ — Manchester Gnardzan. 

Henley and Wldbley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. Crmn Zvo. 
Buckram gilt top. 6^. 

'A unique volume of extracts — an art gallery of early pvost. '—Birmln^hant Pest. 

* An admirable companion to Mr- Henley’s “ Lyra Heroica," Saturday Review, 

‘ Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Restoration 
prose could not be imagined.' — Athenceuin. 

H. 0. BeecMi^. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H, C. Beeching, M.A. Crown Zvo. Buckram, 6s, 

* A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.' — Times, 

THE GOLDEN ROMP ; A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Zvo, Buckram, di’. 

* A delightful volume ; a really golden Pomp.” '^Spectator, 

W, B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown 8w. 3 a 6(1. 

An attractive and Catholic Selection,’-— 

■ A 2 • ■ ■■: ' ' 
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&. W. Steevens, MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 

G. W. Stepa^ENS. Foolscap %vo, 

A series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity— Julius Ciesar, Nero, 
Aldbiades, etc., attempt to express themselves iu the modes of thought and 
language of to*day. 

* The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bixarre, but always amazingly clever.' 

^PaUM&llGasms. 

Victor Hugo* THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 

Translated from tlie French by F, Clarke, M. A. In Two Volumes. 
Demy 8m ioa 6d. each* VoL L 1815*35, 

C. H. Pearson. ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS, By 
C. H, Pearson, M, A., Author of ‘ National Life and Character,’ 
With a Portrait. Demy %w* lor, 6d. 

W, M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M. A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Cr£>2y#it 2r. 6t/. ^ ^ 

*Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The biblio- 
graphy is a boon, 

W. A. Oraigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS, By W. A. Craigie. 

Crown %vo. 2s. 6d. ^ 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.'— 7V/«<?4'. 

* An admirable introduction/ — Globe. 

Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Laurie 

Magnus. Cmt'/z 8m 2s.6d. 

* A v.iluable contribution to Wordsworthian literature.’ — LiUmiure. 

‘ A well-made primer, thoughtful and informing .’ — Manchester Guardzan. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrence Sterne. With an Introduction by 
Charles Whiblby, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7^. 

*Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are ail 
very agreeable to the eye. Simplex munditiis is the phrase that might be applied 
'tothem.*^ — Globe. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With arj Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. ^s. 

Morier, THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By James Morjbr. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A,, and a Portrait. 2 vols* yj. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, and SANDERSON, By Izaak Walton. With 
lutroduction by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 3^. 6 d. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
. _ Jo Anson, LL.D. With an Introduction by J, H. Millar, 

and . 3 vols. lor. 6d, 
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Btims. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie, With Portrait, Dem^ ZvOy 
gilt tap* 6s, 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 

‘Among the editions in one volume, Mr. Andrew Lang’s will take the place of 
authority.’ — Times. 

F. Langbridge, BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, Edited by Rev, F. 
Langbridge, Crown Svo. ss, 6d, School Edition. Q,s, 6d. 

‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These “Ballads of the Brave'"' are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority/ 
-^Spectator. ‘ The book is full of splendid things/— 


Illustrated Books 

Bedford, NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. 
By F. D. Bedford, Super Royal %vo. 5j. 

An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exqm'&\t€iy Mo-ll Gazette,^ 

‘ The art is of the newest, with well harmonised colouring/ — Spectator. 

B. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
Baring Gould. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 
Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Crown %vo. Buckram. 6,f. 

'Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in honestj simple style the 
old stories that delighted the childhood of “our fathers and j^andfathers.’”— 
Saturday Review, 

B, Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. Baring Gould. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D, Bedford. Second Edition. Crown %vo. Buckram. 6^. 

'A charming volume. The stories have been selected with great ingenuity from 
various old ballads and folk-tales, and now stand forth, clothed^ in Mr. Baring 
Gould’s delightful English, to enchant youthful readers,’— 

B. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. ^Edited by S. Baring Gould, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram^ gilt top. Crown Svo, 6s. 

‘ The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77 , game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes ,’ — Birmingham Gazette. 

H. 0. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter CraNb.'’ 
Crown SvOf gilt top'. S^‘ S' ' 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 

‘An anthology which, from Us unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has abetter 
right to exist than most of its fellows.’ — Guardian. 
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Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B, Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volwnes. Demy Svo, Gilt top, 
cs, 6d, each. Also crown dj. each. Vols, /. , IL , II/,, and IK 

* The time hrvs certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great worlc. . . . Pro- 

fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed,’*— ^ 

*Thb edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict that the 
seven volurnes of it will supersede Dean Milnian's as the standard edition of our 
great historicatcla5aic.’--'G/«:r^^'(??it/ 

* The beau-ideal Gibbon has arrived at last.’— .S’;^ei!'f4. 

* At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . .The best edition the 

nineteenth century could produce.’— fjwizrifi'aw. 

Flmders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, fromthk Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D,, Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Dully Illustrated . In Six Volumes. Crown Sivo. 6s. each. 
Vol. I. Prehistoric Times TO XVlTH. Dynasty. W. M, F. 
Petrie. Third Bdiiioft. 

VoL II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Bdition* 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 

Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’— Tfww. 

FUnders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In Two 
Volumes. Crown Zvo. 3^, 6d, each. 

* A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 

really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.’— 

*U has a scientific value to the student of history and arch®oIogy, '—Scotsman. 
'Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt .' — Daily News, 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. Cr. %m. 3J. 6d. 

'Professor Flinders Petrie Is not only a profound Egyptologist, but an accomplished 
student of comparative archaeology. In these lectures he displays both quali- 
fications with rare skill in elucidating the development of decorative art in 
Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the art of other countries.’— T/wrtfr. 

g. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAJSARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By 
Baring Gould. Fourth Bdition. Royal %vo. 15J. 
f A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
-r c teurc of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
, Jine pf -research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
V - V . ■scale'^’of profuse magnificence.’— Chronicle. 
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H deB INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND ; HISTORI- 

CAL Ov. i.,INES. By H. DE B. Gibbins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
< Maps. Second Edition. Demy ^o. los. 6d. _ ^ 

This book U written with the view of affording a dear view of the mam facts of 
English Social and Industrial History placed m due perspective. 

H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF BRITip COLONIAL 

POLICY. By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy Sw. 12^. bd, ^ 

This book deals with British Colonial policy historically w 

Enclish Colonisation down to the present day. Ihe subject has 

Sorau&^dchmu^sr^^^^^^^^^ 

i8ti-iS6o ; (4) .< 4 //e?*, 1S61-18SS ; ( 5 ) Greater Britain. ^ . 

* The whole story of the growth and administration of our colonial 
hensive and well arranged, and is set forth with marked ability. 

‘ It irrgood book, distinguished by accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles ‘ — M anchsster Cuardian* 

‘AUe,impa?tialU4r. . . . A most valuable volume.’-^ 

A Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD ; Their History 

■ and ^eir Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A 

Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8»d. 

‘ A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard hook on 

the Colleges of Oxford.’— 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 

TO 1492 . ByF. T. Perrbns. %vo, 12 s. 6d. 

A hi.story of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenjso e 
.■■ Medicis. / 

T ■Cffniic. A CIHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. WELLS, 
M.A.', Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. • With 4 Maps. 

ThU totk if Mended fof the Middle and Upper Form-s of Public Schools and for 

vigour. 

A 'Rrnwm'Tijr A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, 
O. Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tutor of &ng s 

cSiegef cSridgI Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 

Sve. n. 

"VriT I i2*bO*i400. — -Guelplts s.nd GuibelUnes. ^ 

VoL. ii. i409-iS30.-TheV of the Condottien. 

■Mr. Browning is to he «on^atnlated on the production of a work of immense 

Uhowandl&a.vhing.^—J'yesimmsUrGazeitee ; i, 

“’®oS.pv™Lf 
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Biography 


Baring Gouldi. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 

parte. By S. Bahing Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Zarg'n quarto. Gilt top. 36V. 


*The main feature of tbis gorgeous volume is its great wealtli of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely -executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment under the dome of the Invalides in 
Paris -’ — Daily TeUgrafh, 

* Particular notice is due to the vast collection of contemporary illustrations.'— 

Guardian. 

‘ Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history .’ — Westminster Gaze tie. 

Morris Puller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. {1571-1641), Bishop of Salisbury, By Morris 
Fuller, B.D. Pemp Zvo. tos, 64 . 

' A valuable contribution to ecclesiastical 

J, M. Eigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY : A Chapter 
IaN the History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg, DevtyZvo. *js. 64 . 

Rigg has told the story of the great Primate’s life with scholarly ability, and 
has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the history of the Norman period.’ 
■^Daily ChrmncU. 

T. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown %vo. ps. 64 . 

‘ This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy, 
insight, and considerable literary skill. 

W. a Oollingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G, Colling WOOD, M.A. With Portraits, and 13 Drawings by 
Mr. Ruskin, Second Edition. 2 mis. 8m 32L 

* No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.'— 

*It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever ,' — Daily Chronicle, 

C. Waldsteiu. JOHN RUSKIN: a Study, By Charles 
Waldstein, M.A,, Fellow of King*s College, Cambridge. With a 
Photogravure Portrait after Professor Herkomer. Post Sm. $s, 

A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master's writing .' — Daily Chronicle. 
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Darmesteter. THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By 

Madame Darmesteter, With Portrait, Second EditiQn. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A biography of Renan by one of bis most intimate friends* 

‘ A polished gem of biography, superior in its kind to any attempt that ha.s been made 
of recent years in England, Madame Darmesteter has indeed written for English 
readers Life of Ernest Renan.”’— 

‘It is a fascinating and biographical and critical study, and an admirably finished 
work of literary art.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ It is interpenetrated with the dignity and charm, the mild, bright, classical grace of 
form and treatment that Renan himself so loved ; and it fulfils to the uttermost 
the delicate and difficult achievement it sets out to accompVish.'— Academy. 

W. H. Hutton. TPIE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 

W. H. Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. Crown 8w. Sa 

* The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 

even lovingly, written,’— Scotsman. ‘ An excellent monograph.'— T/ww. 

Travel, Adventure and Topography 

Johnston. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.CB. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and 
Six Maps. Second Edition. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*A fascinating book, written with e(^ual skilly and charm— the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action who is singularly wise, bi-ave, and experi- 
enced. Itabounds in admirable sketches from pencil.* — WesiminsUr Gazette. 

‘ A delightful book , , , collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is 
known of this part of our African doraains* The voluminous appendices are of 
extreme value.' — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write 
it.’ — Daily Chronicle.^ 

‘ The hook is crowded with important information, and written in a most attractive 
style ; it is worthy, in short, of the author’s established reputation. 

Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By 
Prince Henri of Orleans. Translated by Hamley Bent, M.A. 
With 100 Illustrations and a Second Edition, Crown t\to, 

gilt top. 2$S, 

The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the Bramaputra 
covered a distance of aroo miles, of which 1600 was through absolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes 
of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The journey was made memorable by the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy, 

‘A welcome contribution to our knowledge. The narrative is full and interesting, 
and the appendices give the work a substantial value.’ — Times. 

‘ The Prince’s travels are of real importance ... his services to geography have been 
considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated/— .ri thenmem. 

* The story is instructive and fascinating, and will certainly make one of the books 

of 1898. The book attracts by its delightful print and fine illustrations, A nearly 
model book of travel.* — Pall Mall Gazette . 

‘An entertaining record of pluck and travel in important regions/— CHronicU, 

‘ The illustrations are admirable and quite beyond praise / — Glasgow Herald. 

‘The Prince’s story is charmingly told, and presented with an attractiveness which 
will make it, in more than one sense, an outstanding book of the season, — 
Brnningham Post. ^ ,• -i 1 * 

‘An attractive book which will prove of considerable interest and no little value. A 
narrative of a remarkable journey/ — Literature. 

‘China is the country of the hour. All eyes are turned towards her, apd Mes^s. 
Methuen have opportunely selected the moment to launch Prince Henri’s work/ — > 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
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E. S. S. Baden-Powell, THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 

A Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895, By Colonel Baden-Powell. 
With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8va, los, 6if. 

* A compact, faithful, most readable t&zovd of the campaign/— Hews. 

F B, S. BatoPoweli. THE MATEBELE CAMPAIGN 1896. 
By Colonel Baben-Powell. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Defny 8m 15A 

* As a .straightforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously clone, 

this book is well worth reading. The simphcity of the narrative i.s all in its 
favour, and accords in a peculiarly English fashion with the nature of the subject,' 

, Times, ' . ■ 

Captain Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 
By L, Hinde. With Plans, etc. Dem^ 8vo, I2J. 6d, 

The hook is full of good things, and of sustained interest/— Gazette, 

* A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 

for supremacy m Central Africa between the Arabs and their^ Europeon rivals. 
Apart from the story of the campaign, Captain Hinde's book is mainly remark- 
able for the fulness with which he discusses the question of cannibalism. It is, 
indeed, the .only connected narrative— 'in^ English, at any rate— which has been 
published of'thls particular episode in African history/ — Times, 

W. Crooke, THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and Administration. By W. 
Crooke. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy %vo, ioa (id, 

‘A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 
Empire- In seven chapters Mn Crooke deal.s successively with the land . in its 
physical aspect, the province under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, the province 
under British rule, the ethnology and sociology of the province, the religious and 
.sociaji life of the people, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant in his 
relation to the land. The illustrations are good and well selected, and the map is 
Kixcdi\m\i,*-~->ManchesterG-nardia.n, 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain 
Boisragon. With Portrait and Map. Second Edition, Cromt%vo, 
3A ed, 

: * If the Story had been written four hundred years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English clastsic, 

‘ If anything could enhance the horror and the pathos of this remarkable book it is 
the simple style of the author, who writes as he would talk, unconscious of his 
own heroism, with an artlessness which is the highest Mall Gazette, 

H. B. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE GRACES : or, the Great 
Stone Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. Cowper, F,S.A, With 
Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy BtJo, los, 6d 
‘The book has the interest of all fir.st-hand work, directed by an intelligent man 
towards a. worthy object, and it forms a valuable chapter of what has now 
become quite a large and important branch of antiquarian research.’ — Times. 

KinnaM Rose. WITH TPIE GREEKS IN THESSALY. 
By W. Kinnaird Rose, ReuteP.*; Correspondent. With Plans and 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. By W. B. WOPSFOI.D, 
M.A. With a Map, Second Edition, Crown %m. 6s. 

‘ A monumental work compressed into a very moderate -eWorld. 
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Naval and Militarj 

G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: By. G. W. Steevens. 

‘ An extremely able and interesting work. —Daily Chromcle. 

^ ,T A CMART HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 

' Si"/™ s 

Standc^rd. H-innav’s volume to any intelligent student of 

grTaTaf is Ae.St o] Mr 

merit of his strategic eirpositionts even ^ ^ agreeable 

those points which are of interest 

the Sy of the British army.'-D«»fy 

E,S..aw. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Ho^ 

sSdurty oi.» 

•Admirable and well-told stories of o” *” ^ 

< A bmve^nspiriting book.'-B/<«i W 

■wr ftiarV 111138611 THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
SgwSd. ■ By W. CtAAK RUSSELL With Illustrations by 
tr Ttni-sir-wYN Third Mdition. Crimin%vi>. os. . _■ 

• A book which we should like to see in the hands °f Amki. ., ■ ■;•, / 

n L“s“^rTOE THE CAMPAIGN OE WATERLOO. ; -.SL 

‘Abrilliantessay— simple, sound, and thorough. Daiy rmic „ _ : 

' « •cA'TXTvq DF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H.B. 

^•®g?okTm a ™ mih n..^ros. y | , 

- HK 

A3 • . Lv; v/ '• 
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General Literature 

<4 Barins Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. _By S. Bamng 

®’ GQ^. WthSirtyseven Illustrations. Large Crown ^o. Fifth 

.4f « Ufc- « he,Uby 

chapter. The whole volun.. . dehghtful 
S.BaringGould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Baring 

fascinating book.'— ScuftuAAi'a^i'''- 

SSh Tmditio°nS MofcJ ^llect^^ and 

SSdty k BaIing Goutd and H. F. Shepparo. IJemyAi^. 6s. 

Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST Traditional 

SadlaSngs of the West of England/ wtFtheir^ M 

KLs. Colfected hy S baring GoubD, hLA., H J. 
Csi-TTtppARD M*A. Arranged for Voice and Piano, in 41 arts 


s* 


s. 


/rfck^Suectiun of pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’- 


~S<tiurd(ty Review. 

* A rich collection 01 numpuiri p«.biivs», 

S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 

EVENTS* Pourth Edthon* Crown ^vo. or. 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS SUPER- 
STITIONS. With By S. Baring Gould. Ciown 

8 m SccoTtd Edition. 6 j. 


Baring Gould. 
FRANCE. By S. 


THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
BarinGiGould. ^vols. Demy%vo. 32 ^. 

Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G Cotton 

Crown S’oo, Second Edition. 5'^' 

' This book is an admirable record.’— Chronicle. - , , T4-<.v*.rtiw Tinw ' will 

’ Mr Cotton Minchin’s bright and breezy reminiscences of Old 

delight all Harrovians, old and yourig, and may go far to explain the abiding 
Lthusiasm of old Harrovians for their school to readers who have iiot been privi- 
leged to be their schoolfellows.’ — Times. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES OF raE RT. HON. 
W. E. GLAD.STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., 
' andH. J. Cohen, M,A. With Portraits* 8 m Vols. JX. and 
I 2 L ^d. oacht 


iiiti ’ 1: 
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J. WeUs. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown %vo, $s, 6d. 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and mtclHgent account 

of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the Vnwtvs\ty^'‘~-Atkeu<:mm. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E, I!. New. 
Second Editioiu 3r. Leather, 

This is a guide-— 'Chiefly historical — to the Colleges of Oxford, It contains nutnerous 
illustrations. 

* An admirable and accurate little treati.se, attractively illustrated.*' — World. 

‘A luminous and tasteful little volume .* — Vaily Chronicle, 

' Exactly what the intelligent visitor wants . ' — Glasgow Herald, 

G. a. Robertson. VOCES ACADEMIC.^. By C. Grant 
Robertson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Eyontis-^ 
piece, Pott, %m, 35-. btf. 

‘ Decidedly clever and amusing.’ — Aiheneeum, 

‘The dialogues are abundantly smart and amusing.* — Glasgow Herald, 

* A clever and entertaining little book.'— /*»// 

L. Wbibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARx\CTER. By L, Whibley, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown %vo, 6r. 

' An exceedingly useful handbook : a careful and well-arranged study.*— 'jrAz/fW. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Pellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Zvo, 6s. 

‘ The book is well written, giving evidence of considerable literary ability, and clear 
mental grasp of the subject under consideration.’ '^Western Morning News, 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA; Its Origin 
and Development, By J. S. Shedlock. ^ 8 m 5^. 

* This work should he in the possession of every musician and amateur, A concise 

and lucid history of the origin of one of the most important forms of musical 
composition. A very valuable work for reference.*— ..4 

E M. Bowden, THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA : Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. Third Edition* l6mo* 2 s. 6d, 

Morgan-Browne. SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. 
By IT. Morgan-Browne, Crown Zvo* is, paper ; is. 6d. doth, 

‘ Should meet a very wide demand, Mail.^ 

* A very careful collection, and the first one of its kina. — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ Certainly the most valuable of all books of its kind. '-^Blmiingham Gazette, 


Science 

PreudenreicL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 

Tor the Use of Students. By Dr. Ed. von Freddenreich. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A Crown Zvo, as,6d*: 
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OlialBierB liXitciielL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P, 
Chalmers Mitcheix, M.A., Illustrated. Crown %vo. 6s. 

A text'book designed to cover the now Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

G.Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

Georgs Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. J?o^al Sm. i8j. net. 

‘A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. 

Technology 

Stephenson and Snddards. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 

WOVEN FABRICS. By C. .Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, of The Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, With 65 full-page plates, and numerous designs and diagrams 
in the text. Hemy 8vo, p. 6d. 

‘The book is very ably done, displaying an intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear e.Kpositiou.’ — Yorkshire Post. 

HANDBOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Jllnstrated, Crown %vo. is. 6d, 

A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous, 

‘ Though primarily intended for students, Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the diagrams very 
‘ A splendid little book, 

Philosophy 

L. T. HobEouse. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 

L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford, Demjf 8m 2X^, 

‘ The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 
Bradley’s “ Appearance and Reality,” Full of brilliant criticism and of positive 
theories which are models of lucid statement.' — Glasgow Herald. 

‘A brilliantly written volume.* — Times. 

W H. FairTbrother, THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. Fairbrother, M. A. Crown Sno. $s. 6d. 

* In every way an admirable book.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

F: W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and 
its Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W, Bussell, D.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy Zvo. loy. 6d. 

, f A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.*-- Glasg’ow Herald. 
f A clever and stimulating book, provocative of thought and deserving careful reading. ’ 
r-ManchosUt Guardian. 




0, F. Andrews. CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. By C. F. Andrews, B. A. Cromn ^vo. zs. 6(i. 

S. E. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R 
. Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor qf Hebrew in" the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown Svp, 6s* , ^ 

* A Wellcome; companion to the author's famous introduction,' No manican road^these 
discourses without feeling that Dr, Driver is fully alive to the deelpcr tteadhittlc of 
. the Old Testament/ — Gttardian, ... . , j - 
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F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS, By 

F. S. Granger, M. A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. 8 m 6s* 

* A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremoniesj beliefs, ahd superstitions of ancient 

Rome, conducted in the new light of comparative anthropology/— TzV/w, 

Theology 

HANDBOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of ICiiig^s College, 

'■ ■ London. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Second 
mid Cheaper Edition i?i One Volume* Demy %7.w* I2s* 6d* 

* Dr. Gibson is a master of clear and orderly exposition, and he has enlisted in his 
■ service all the mechanism of variety of type which so greatly helps to elucidate a 

complicated subject. And he has in a high degree a quality very necessaty, but 
rarely found, in commentators on this topic, that of absolute fairness. His book 
is pre-eminently honest/-~-7’/;vw. . : ^ 

* After a survey of the whole book, we can . bear witness to the transparent honesty 

of purpose, evident industry, and clearness of style which mark its contents. 
They maintain throughout a very high level of doctrine and tone/ — Guardian* 

* An elaborate and learned book, excellently adapted to its purpose.’ — Speaker* 

‘ The most convenient and most acceptable coramentary.’T— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PI I STORY OF RELIGION. 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Platheld’s 
Hall. DemyZm* iQiS*6d* 

*Dr, Jevons has written a notable Work, which we can strongly recommend to the 
serious attention of theologians and anthropologists/---i/h:«c^tf 4 ‘Z‘^y Guardian* 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of die 

author’s judgment. He is at once critical and iuminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book .’ — Birmingham Past* 

THE DOCTRINE OF TPIE INCARNATION. By R. L. 
Ottlev, M. A,, late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., and Principal 
of Pusey House. Tn Two Volumes* Demy S^vo* 15 X. 

^ Learned and reverent t lucid and well arranged/ — Record* 

'Accurate, well ordered, and judicious.’— 

‘A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . • , intense interest in his subject— are Mr. 
Dttley’s merits/— 
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T. K. Ciieyne, FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM. By T. K. Cheynb, D.D., Oriel Professor at Oxford. 
Lar^e crown Sm 7s. 

This book is a historical sketch of 0. T. Criticism in the form of biographical studies 
ftoitt the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith, 

' A very learned and instructive work/— TVwffj. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By the Rev. H. Hensley Henson, M. A., 
Fellow of All SoulS^ Incumbent of St. Mary’s Plospitai, Ilford. 
Crown %m* 6s, ■ 

‘ They are always reasonable as well as rigorous, and they are none the less impres- 
sive because they regard the needs of a life , on this side of a hereafter/— 
Scotsnmn* 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE, By Prof. 

W. H. Bennett. Second Edition, Crown 2s, 6d.,^ 

'^The work of an honest, fearless, and sound critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible / — Manchesier Gnardimi^ 

* A unique primer. Mr. Bennett has collected and condensed a very extensive^ and 
: diversified amount of material, and no one can consult his pages and fail to 
acknowledge indebtedness to his --English Ckurdman, 

0. H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, 
M. A., Fellow arid Tutor of Pembroke College. CroxvnS>vo. Ss, 

A volume of scnnons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the late Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott, 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training ofBoys. By E. B. Layard, M.Aw iSmo. is. 

W. Yorke Fatxssett. THE DE CATECmZAmJS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with IxUroduction, 
Notes, etc,, by W. York® Faussett, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
CrcmnZm. y,6d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A 
Kempis. With un Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated by 
C, M. Gere, and printed in black and red, Second Edition* Fca^. 
$vo. Buckram, $s. 6d, Padded moroccoy ^s, 

' Amongst all the innumerable English editionsof the “ Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of Herald, 

Z, KeMe. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, By John Keble. With an 
Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Wardenof Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition. Fca;p. %vo. Buckram. 3 ^. 6d. Padded morocco^ 5r. 

' The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss, of the " Christian 
Year, and another giving the order in which the poems were w-ritten. A " Short 
Analysis of the Thought” is prefixed to each, andany difilculty in the text is ex* 
plamed Id a note/— 




■ilf'fy 
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ILealiTr^ oC EeU'ffion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits, crown 8w. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religion 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

Thefollowingareready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

TOHN WESLEY, By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
bishop WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moms, M.A. 

TOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, D.u. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Tanc^OT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
kuGU^TmE OF CANTERBURY. By F L. CUTTS, D.D, 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. M'Cunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

TiTQtjfrjP TCEN Bv A. CLARKE, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Fiction 

SIX shilling novels 

Marie Corelli’s Novels 

Crown Sw. 6r. each. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Seventeenth EdUion. 

VENDETTA. Thirteenth Edition* 

THELMA. Seventeenth Edition* 

0™ WORWS TRAGEDV. 

TUrty-firsf Edition* ... r 

‘ The tender reverence of conclptionf and th? cowdction is forced or 

have reconciled us to the darpg 0* v,* too familiar to us, provided it b< 

, Srthat even so exalted a subject cannot be made 

resented in the true Uhnetum ThegW^ pf 

narrative are often conceived with h^h p . ^j^Jties, a lofty and not made 
World's Tragedy” is, despite some SS Sred Sanative. 


siiilip 
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THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-sixth Edtiion. 

♦A vety powerful piece of work, . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . • . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and, re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten. , A literary phenomenon * * . novel, and even sublime.' — W« T. 
Stead in the 

AEttony Hope’s Novels 

CromiZvif, 6s.each, 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Seventh Editiom ^ 

* A very remarkable hook, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit \ 

brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, but not elaborated; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literarv method is a keen pleasure.'— The World, 

A CHANGE OF Km. Fourth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'-— 

A MAN OF Fourth Edition, 

* Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “ A Man of Mark " is the one which best compares with 

“ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Third Edition, 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting Story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count IS the most constant, desperate, and modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.' — 
Guardian, 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Edition, 

‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality^ stirring the blood, and humorously, 
dashingly told.’— d*-?. /ns?; wV 

* A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating witn action, —SJ^mher, 

‘ From cover to cover “ Phroso ” not only engages the attention, but carries thereader 

in little whirls of delight from adventure to adventure.’ — Academy, 

S. Baring Gould’s Novels 

CromnBvc, 6s, each, 

*To say that a hook is by the author pf “MehaIah'’ is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.*— 

* That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well Worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a mastei* of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popufeity 
yi\A^xx^*-^Couri Circular, 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. Fourth Edition, 
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TM 'T'WTi' "ROAH. OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition* * 1 » 

tettogined and most enthrallmg storms the author has produced. 
—Saturday Review. « y. . 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Editton. 

n’he swing of the narrative is splendid.'— 

PHFAP TAGK ZITAy 

‘ A powerful drama of .human ^i%^ou:--Westmznsier Gazette. 

‘ A story worthy the author .* — National Observer. 

'TT-TF OTTFEN OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

^'.S«?ehSy— tdhdtoaUwhoc^^^ 

^\z'C\Q\\:---Siissex Daily News. 

-1‘^i - '.r 

‘ A powerful story, full of strong lights and shadows. -Stm.dau . 

THE BROOM -SQUIRE. Illustrated by Frank D . 

Fourth Edition. ^ , - , . ^ and its atmosphere 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 

GUaTaS ’the TINNE^ Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

scene^ which is its setting.'— .d tlietumm. 

BLADYS. Second Edition. ^ 

‘ A story of thrilUng '“‘f f A/aiV 
‘ A sombre but powerful story. —Daily mail. 

Gilbert Parker’s Novels 

Crown %vo. 6s, each. 

PIERRE AND HIS JPEOTLE. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. • 

‘ A splendid study of ch^ct«.’—^ i^^“’"- . writer of ow’time/— .P*W 

‘ 'rve^« SdtXirabe i^vei.'-^f. /Wr • • 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE.^ 

^ ■ The plot is f iginul ''jWer is noi interested iu this original' &«>», 
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THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Fifth Edition. 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 

prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy inexpressible — Daily Chronicle^ 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Here we find romance-real, breathing, living romance. The character of Valtnond 
is drawn unerringly. The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one 
thorou|;hly to appreciate Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with 
humanity. '--'i’a/i 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 
tures of ‘Pretty Pierre.V Second Edition. 

‘ The present book is fuU of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr. Parker’s already high reputation.’— 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 

* The best thing he has done j one of the best things that a::y one has done lately.’ — 

St jaincs's Gazette. 

‘ Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. He shows the matured power whjch his former novels have led us to 
expect, and has produced a really fine historical novel. The finest novel he has 
' yet written.*— 

* A great book .’ — Black mid White. 

‘One of the strongest stones of historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many a day. ... A notable and successful book.’— 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition, zs. 6d. 

‘Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced pathos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature than Mr. Parker has ever displayed before. 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.'— uPi*// JJfa// 


Conan Boyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, ’ etc. Fifth Edition. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

* The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superior to The Diary of a late Physician.’”— A’lKvjr. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weym AN, Author of ‘ A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Twelfth Edition. Crown Sm. 6s. 

‘ A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget It all and start again,'— 
r W 

‘ Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page^of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage .* — Daily Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas 
Malkt. Thirteenth Editio7i. Ci'own Svo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. TPIE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, 
Author of \ The Wages of Sin/ etc. , Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
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s. E, ’a,,® ASf S 

-Ml o?gaU.n«ytnd ptto ^ “”11^ 

t"stng° -d fascISa^t TH; >o« story alon. .. enough to make 

fhe bilk del|htful.'-»'«*«t«'''- 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 

. A‘?eSi3L^ ThraSorXmethod ia art^ 

‘•Srd\“?h1rla?“^» 

‘ ^mVny SI S?l'of4Vanl tSdi 'inalght-’-^/^^^- 

_ TJTTTPpmH Bv tli6 Honble. Kmily Law- 

®“^Lfrir.fShv«i 

A reissue of Mias Lawless- most popular novel, uodorm wit 

V, . 1 A TREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By Jane 

^“‘LSw:^.toS“5si°yn--' ‘■- 

' SuinelVandliatorally. Irish.-— ^ ,yle a„d the freshness of her 

ficlion.*-ilf««A<'^*''' CWin». t> a T r AWR IF 

VjaS^H® Cmo«8^o. 6r. 

‘ A powerful and vivid story. . 

< A beautiful story, sad and strange •^/o’adonai OisertUr. 

. 1 w“k of remarkable mtereg and 
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A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane 
Helen Findlater, Author of ‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie/ 
Crown %vo^ 6s, 


‘ A story of strong human interest.’ — Scotsman, 

* It has a sweet flavour of olden days delicately conveyed. 
‘ Her thought has solidity and maturity.’— Ma?i, 


-Manchesier Guardian, 


Mary Tindlater. OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘ A strong and fascinating piece of work.’ — Scois7mn. 

‘ A charming romance, and full of incident. ^ The book is fresh and strong.’— 

‘There is quiet force and beautiful simplicity in this hook which will make the 
author’.^ name loved in many a household.’— 

‘Admirably fresh and broad in treatment. The novel is markedly original and 
excellently written.' — Daily Chronicle, 


‘A strong an<i wise book of deep insight and unflinching truth.’ — Birmingham Post, 
‘ Miss Mary Findlater combines originality with strength.’— Mail. 


H, G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. Wells, Secotid Edition, Crown 8m, 6s, 

‘ The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad to know that these stories are eminently 
readable from one cover to the other, but they are more than that ; they are the 
impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has a great deal 
within its resLch.*-^Saturday Peview, 


H. G. WeUs. THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. By H. 
G, Wells. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 


‘ Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic sv&W —Scotsman, 
‘ No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious cntic.*— Academy. 


K F. Benson, DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Benson* Sixteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ A delightfully witty sketch of socKty.*^Sj^ectator, 

* A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.’ — Speaker. 


E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
‘Dodo*’ Fifth Edition, Crown Sm. 6s, 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Crown Sm. 6s, 


‘Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character-painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story. AA?// 


Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. 
Second Edition. Croton Svo. 6s. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Mrs. Oliphant. THE LADY'S WALK, By Mrs. Oliphant. 


‘A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy.’— A/,*// 

‘ , ^Scoismah. ’ 


‘ It contains many of the finer characteristics of her best woik.’— 6 
‘ it is littlellhprt of sacrilege on the part of a reviewer to attempt to sketch its out- 
lines or'a^alyse its peculiar charm/— 
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W E Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris, Author 

' of ‘ Mademoiselle de Meisac,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Crovin^m. 6 s. 
“An intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novei.’-i'<«‘6' TdegrapX 

w. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E Norris. Third 

Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. — 

w. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 

By W. E. Norris. Crown %vo. 6s. 

< A budget of good fiction of wMch no one wUltire.’-5caiffWM«. 


W. E. Norris 

Crown %vo, 


CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
6s. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


cIStSS, G™«™/elc. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown ^0. 6 s. 

Barr THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, 

Midst of Alanns,>^‘^ Woman Intervenes.’ etc. 

Second EdUion. There is mucb insight 

‘ rmuch acute SrTletote appreciation of the finer shades of character and 
much excellent •^^™-™l’'^celiently studied characters, and is filled 

RohertBarr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
Barr. Third Edition. Crown Sw. 61. , 

' Mall Gazette. , 

r* T-T, WTT T THOU HAVE THIS WOMAH ?>, 
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Eohert Hichens. BYEWAYS. By Robert Hichens. Author ^ 
of * Flames,’ etc. Crown Svo, 6s. 

* A very high artistic instinct and striking command of language raise Mr, Hichens' 

'work f&T ahavQ xncW’—Pali Mail Gaseite, 

‘ The work is undeniably that of . a man of striking imagination and no less striking 
powers of expression.' — Daily JV^sivs. 

Percy White. A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy White, 
Author of * Mr. Baiiey-Martinp Crown %vo. 6s. 

* A work which it is not hyperbole to describe as of rare excellence. * — Pall Mall Gazette, 

* The clever book of a shrewd and clever author. 

* Hr. PercyAVhite’s strong point is analysis, and he has shown himself, before now, 

capable of building up a good book upon that foundation, ’ — Standard, 

W, Pett Eidge, SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By 
W. Pett Ridge.- Cwjww 8m 6^. 

* Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous.--»S'/. James's GazeiiCi 

* Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart,’— 

* The dialogue is invariably alert and highly diverting.’— 

J, S. Pletcher. THE BUILDERS. By J. S. Fletcher, Author 
of * When Charles I. was King,’ Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* Replete with delightful descriptions .' — Vanity Pair, 

* The background of country life has never, perhaps, been sketched more realistically.’ 

—World, 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew 
Balfour. Illustrated by W.CuBiTT Cooke. Fourth Ediiion, Crown 
■ 8zfo, 6s, 

* A hanqu&t of good things,'— Academy. 

‘ A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.’— 

' An unusually excellent example of a semi-historxc romance.'— 
and patriotic,— Glas£Vtu JPerald, 

L Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. Hooper. 
Illustrated by W. CuBiTT Cooke. 8m dj. 

‘Its scenes are drawn in vivid colours, and the characters are all picturesque.*— 
Scotsman. 

'A novel as vigorous as it is charming,’— World* 

M. 0. Balfour. THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By 

M. C. Balfour, CrownZm, br. 

‘A powerful noy^,'— Daily Telegraph, 

‘ It is unusuall3j powerful, and the characterization is uncommonly good.’ — World, 

' It is a well-knit, carefully-wrought story.* — Academy, 

H. Morrah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert Morrah. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

H, Morrah. THE FAITHFUL CITY, By Herbert Mokk ah. 

Author of * A Serious Comedy. ’ Crown Zvo. 6s. 

L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 
Walford, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith, ’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8m 6s, 
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Mary Gaunt. KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, 

Author of ‘The Moving Finger.’ CrownZvo. 6s. 

sweet savour of a thoroughly healtby moral. 

M M Dowie. GALLIA. By Menie Muriel Dowie, Author 
of ‘A Sri in the Garpathians.’ Third EdtHon. Crown 8w. 6s. 

■The styleEgenerally ato^^the 

to eolophon.--^<.W«y 

'\"efoSthertdeff!.pitb^^^^ 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY By J. Bloun- 

dellf-BuRTON.’ Second Edition* Crown%vo* 6s* 

• Unusually toeresting and full of highly dramatic situations. -G«ard.^n. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

'■ ®i?s5rA™.?u“S ®wSS; 

W C Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W, C. 

’ Scully, Author of ‘ Stories.’ Jj”™" alUed with 

JuUadi OorBett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 

^“^J?LIAN CORBETT. _W ^ 

‘ “'igh^hSoirring adventures.’-dycnirn 

‘^TIIEROmVLS«roRS.®S^^^^^ 

.Al!xSSgoS^storyofadventureandcharaoter.‘_IFo.Yd. . 

w • 4 . THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Rom^ce oI 
SSs. Laura DaintreY. Crown S'oo. 6a 

M. A. Owen. THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. ..By 
Mary A. Owen. Crown Sw. 6f. 
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Mrs. Pinseut. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Eli.en 
F. PiNSENT, Author of ‘Jenny’s Case.’ Crown $m 6s, 

a. -MaEville FenE. AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manville 
Fenn, Author of ‘The Vicar’s Wife,’ ‘A Double Knot,’ etc. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

L. S. McOEesney. UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. 

By L. S. McChesney. Crown Sw. 6s. 

* Those whose minds are open to the finer issues of life, who can appreciate graceful 
thought and refined expression of it, from them this volume will receive a welcome 
as enthusiastic as it will be based on critical knowledge.’ — Church Times, 

J. F. Brewer. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 

Ronald Ross. THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronald 
Ross, Author of * The Child of Ocean. ’ Crown Sm 6s. 

0. P. Wolley. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of 
Adventure. By Clive P. Wolley. Illustrated. Crown Svoi 6s. 

T. L. Paton. A HOME IN INVERESK, By T. L. Paton. 

Crown 8vOi 6s. 

JoliE DavidsoE. MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIPv- 
GUMSTANCES. By John Davidson. Crown Svo. 6s, 

H. JoliEstoE. DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By Henry 
JoJii^sTON, Crown Svo, 6s. 

R. Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce. 
Second Edition^ Crown Svo. 6s. 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘A High Little World.’ Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON. By 
PL B. Marriott Watson. Crown Svo: Buckram. 6s. 

M. ailchrist. TliE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gil^ 

CHRIST. Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 

E. Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 
Crown Svo. 6.f. 

E. M. Gray. ELSA. By E. M ‘Queen Gray. Crow7t Svo. 6s. 
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THREE-AND-31XPENNY NOVELS 

Crown Svo» 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Edna Lyatx. 
MARGERY OF QUEl'HER. By S. Baring Gould. 
]ACQUETTA. By S, BARING GouLD. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Benson. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mitford. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary Gaunt. 

TACO TRELOAR. By J, H. Pearce. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By ^Vera.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By Constance 
Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By Standish O’Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Angus 
Evan Abbott. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. CobbaN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. £. Norris. 

A CAVALIER^S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

TPIE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neumann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT, By Hannah Lynch. 
SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By James C Dibdin. 

HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Sories of Novels hy poptilar Authors^ 

HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F, Mabel Robinson. 

ELPS CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn, ■ ;! ' *- 

DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of * Indian 
Idylls.’ / ' 
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my stewardship. By E. M'Queen Grav. 

^CK’S FATHER. By W. E. NoRRiS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTOCT ^meamth 

SON, Christian and Communist. By E. LTNN > 

Edition. Post %vo. is. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by -meil-hnoovn Authors, well illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SlXPENCe EACH 

T’r^n'l^T RHI^N’S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. _ 

?HEVoSTOrOF®SuLIE®T. ARRY^'^mG- 

master- ROCKAFELLAR-S VOYAGE. By W. Clark 
SYD ^BELTON ; Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 
the ^2-lSX INLONDON. By G. E. Farrow. 

The Peacock Library 

A Series of Booh for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound 
in blue and silver, and well tllustraied. 

three-and-sixpence each 

A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

TUTT -RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
rai SECRET OF MAbAME DE MONLUC. 

Author of ' Mdle Mori.* v / a j va tr a j 

DUMPS By Mrs. Park, Author of Adam and Eve. 

^ OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade, 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2 ^. 6rf. 

?HE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE. 
my LA^^^. of BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 


By the 
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University Extension oericb 

A series of books on historical, literary, “fXolum4 is'c^m' 

‘-"ted by -competent writers in a 

broad and philosophic Spirit, 

Edited byj. E.-SyMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Cromt 8w. -Price {mt/i some exception') zs. 6d. 

Thefollming volumes are ready 

Revised. With Maps and 3^ 

‘A compact and clear story of our readtr a clear insight imo the principal 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PO^ ^ ' 

M.A., A" into the Industrial Conditions of 

% j°lSoN%'r lurdMliion. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

WF FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes. M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A. Second Mdttion. 

TiS eTOUUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. MassEE. 

With Illustrations, knif'd ‘ ' ^ 

K xYTb -vxT A T^TPT? -Rv V B. Lewes, M.A. Illustraua, 

air and water, isy v. o rr-pATTH By C. W. KlMMiNS, 
the chemistry of life and health. By U. 

McXS OF baily liye^ 

Sr?RlS^X™NC^^^^ the seventeenth 

JIImLTo^F F^i" ttary Principles of ChemIsVy. 
THE CHEMIST^ Oh 
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THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By Evan Small, M. A. 

. lUustraiedt 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. * Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 

THE GREEK; VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Scco?id Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 

Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economie, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknow- 
ledged authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM-NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell. Seeand 
. Edition. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. 
Second Edition. 


By G. J. PIOLYOAKE, 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkin.son, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J, A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, M. A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. PL WiLKiNS, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

' A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By PL DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R, A. Hadfield, of the Plecia Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation 
.. By PL E. Moore. 

TRUm, POOLS AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W, Cooke-Tavlor. 

THE STAt®4HD ITS CHILDREN, By Gertrude Tuckwell. 
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WOMEN'S WORK, By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley, 

MUNICIPALITIES AT W^ORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare, By Fi^ederick Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By E, Bowmaker, 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, B.A., 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Sherwell, M. A. Second Edition , 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By Clement Edwards. 

Classical Translations 

Editedby H. F. FOX, M. A. , Fellow and Tutor ofBrasenose College, Oxford. 

iESCHYLUS— ‘Agamemnon, Chdephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 5^. 

CICERO — De Oi'atore I. Translated by E, N. P. MoOR, M,A. 

CICERO -—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic u,, In 
: Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D, Blakiston, M, A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 

CICERO — De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A.* late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 3^. 6d, 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrintts, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, Tl)e^Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. IR WIN, M. A, , Assis-* 
tant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 3jr. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester, sl 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. Townshenu, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2^. 6d . 


Educational Books 

GLASSIOAL 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary^ and 
Critical Notes by J, M‘ Cosh, M. A. Fcap. 6d. 

*The notes are copiou-s, and contain a great deal of information tliat is good and 
useful,''— Remm). 

■ TACITI AGRICOLI. With Introduction, Notes, Map, Py IL F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crmn A 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Cromn^vo, as. ■'y ' \ 
HERODOTUS : EASY SELECTIGNS, : - ; With Vocabulary;- 
LlPDEtL, M.A. Ecap, 8zfo, xs* 6d, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap> Zvo, iJ, 6d, 

PLAUTUS : THE CAPTIVI, Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. Fresse, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridg'e, ir. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Fcap. Zvo, zs, 

EXERCISES ON LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Winbolt, Assistant 
Master at Christ’s Hospital. Crmn 8 m ia 6 d, 

. An elementary hook adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer, 
‘ Skilfully arranged.’>~~ 6 ?« 5 ‘^ 4 » 7 </ 

'' Accurate and well arranged.'”— 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. BucklAND 
Grrrn, M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of 
St. Jolm*s College, Oxon. Crown. Svo, zs. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

‘ Svtpplies a gap in educational literature.’— 

GERMAN 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt.. 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School Crown 8 m ia 6 d, 

GERMAN PASSAGES B’OR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M'Queen Gray, Crown Sm. zs, 6d, 


SCIENCE 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light. Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. Elliott Steel, M. A., F.C.S, 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 2a 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT, By R. E. Steel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Zvo, 4s, 6d, 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to tlie History of England. By 
H. E. Malden, M.A. Crown 8m 3^. td, 

A hook which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 
stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different voiume.s. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By PI. E. 
Malden, M.A, is, 6d. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, B.A, 
Crown Zvo, zs, 6d. 
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METHUEN^S GOMMERGIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, D.Litt, M.A. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A. sjr. Second 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
D.Lltt.» M.A., ij. 6a?. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., 
M.A, i.f. 6dn 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Ballv, 
Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar School, ns* 
Secofid Edition. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, By S. E. Bally, 
■■ ■ .2jr. 6d. \ 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Bally. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade Routes, 
New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. W. Lyde, M.A., of 
the Academy, Glasgow. Si". Second Edition. 

A PRIMER OF BUSlNESa By S. Jackson, M, A. w. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. ByF. G. Taylor, M.A. is. 6d. 

PR:^CIS writing and office correspondence. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A, sr.: 


V^ORKS BY A. M. M. ST EDM AN, M.A, 

I N ITI A LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. Second Edition. 
Ecap.Zvo. IS, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Crown ^va. 2S. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition revised. is. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part i. The Helvetian War. 

iBmo, IS, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part i. The Kings of Rome. iBmo. 

IS. 6d. ■ ' 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth 
Edition, Fcap. 8m is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8m is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF TRIE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Seventh and 
cheaper Edition re-written. Crown 8m ir. tid. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. 

^THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : Rules and Exercises. Crow?t. 
Svo. IS, 6d, With Vocabulaiy. zs. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
and Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d, With Vocabulary, as. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION; Arranged according to 
Subjects. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8w, xs, 6d. 
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A VOCABULf^RY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. iS;w. Second 
EdiHon^ is, 

STEPS TO GREEK, i^mo, is, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition revised, Fcap. ^vo, is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 
: Subjects, Second Edition, Fca^, 8w. is. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of Schools. Third 
Edition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Xkaf.tvo. zs, 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Second Edition, iQmo, ^d, 

FIRST FRENCI-I LESSONS. Second Edition, Cremn tvo, is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Ediiion revised, \ Fcap. ^vo, is. &d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Crew; 8m i^s, Sd. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Fifth Edition, Fcaf^vo, is, 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M., A, Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS, .ByA.M.M. Stedmam, M.A. NinthEdition. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Fourth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. net, 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Eighth Edition. 

(Third Edition) ism&d as iihove, 6s, 7iet. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A, Fifth Edition. 

Key .SfiTf/w/) issued as above. 6s, net, 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By R. J. Morich, Manchester, Fifth Edition. 

Key issued as above, 6s.net. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C. PL 
Spence, M. A., Clifton College. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A. , F.C.S., 
Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. In two vob. 

Part I. Chemistry ; Part 11 . Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Third Edition, 

Key (Second Edition] issued as above, yr. net. 
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